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YEATS’S ‘“‘THE SONG OF THE HAPPY SHEPHERD”’ 


By Marion Wirt 
Hunter College 

An early and hitherto unnoted holograph of Yeats’s ‘‘The Song 
of the Happy Shepherd”’ reveals something of the poetic process 
and a good deal of the habits of work and'thouvght of a young poet, 
barely twenty at the most. The manuscript in the National Library 
of Ireland’ was presented by Miss Yeats to W. K. Magee (‘‘John 
Eglinton’’), who in 1923 deposited it in the library. It is undated, 
but obviously precedes the first printing of the poem in the Dublin 
University Review, October, 1885. Written on ‘both sides of three 
loose, unnumbered sheets, the rough draft, which is almost un- 
punctuated and much scored over, includes many immediately re- 
jected words, phrases, and lines, some that stood through two 
printings, and a number, including some of the finest, never altered. 

Yeats wrote in 1925 that his early poems ‘‘upon Indian subjects 
or upon shepherds and fauns’’ must have been written before he 
was twenty,” that is, before June, 1885. Since ‘‘The Song of the 
Happy Shepherd’’ was first published in that year, reprinted in 
1889, altered considerably for the edition of 1895, and touched 
hardly at all afterward, the development from manuscript to final 
text covers ten years or a little more. The most obvious series of 
changes is in the title. The manuscript is headed by only a stage- 
direction: ‘‘Enter a Faun / Holding a shell.’’ In the periodical 
printing as ‘‘An Epilogue / To ‘The Island of Statues’ and ‘The 
Seeker’,’’ the subtitle reads, ‘‘Spoken by a Satyr, carrying a sea- 
shell.’’ In 1889, though The Seeker and a part of The Island of 
Statues were included in The Wanderings of Oisin and Other 
Poems, the ‘‘Epilogue’’ was separated from them and given a 


1 B-67-A. 
2 W. B. Yeats, Early Poems and Stories (New York, 1925), p. 527. 
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new title, ‘‘Song of the Last Arcadian,’’ who ‘‘carries a sea-shell.’’ 
From the revised volume of 1895 Yeats discarded both dramas; 
and satyr, faun, Arcadian, and sea-shell all vanished from the last 
title of the poem, ‘‘The Song of the Happy Shepherd.’’ 

Though ‘‘The Song of the Happy Shepherd’’ was not the first 
of Yeats’s poems to be printed nor the first written, he gave special 
emphasis to this statement of his poetic credo by placing it at the 
head of his early lyrics in Poems, 1895, and using it to open all 
the later collected editions. A comparison of the manuscript with 
the final text and intervening printings shows the young poet’s 
difficulty in formulating and stating his rejection of modern real- 
ism and science in favor of dreaming and the truth of the imagi- 
nation. In 1895 Yeats chose the title Crossways for his earliest 
poems because in them, he said, ‘‘he tried many pathways.’’* In 
the evolution of ‘‘The Song of the Happy Shepherd’’ the shifting 
fragments of idea or image from earlier poets, the slowly forged 
style, the uncertainty of the thought (inconsistent even in the final 
text )—all reveal a young man at the philosophic and poetic cross- 
ways. 

In transcribing the manuscript, I have used square brackets for 
words and lines Yeats wrote and then marked out. When a large 
part of a line is slashed with the clear intention to delete the whole 
line, I have nevertheless bracketed only the words actually cut. 
Even Yeats’s wayward spelling and the words deleted because 
miswritten instead of mischosen may have some interest. His dif- 
ficult penmanship and the overseoring provide several uncertain 
or illegible words, here indicated by question marks. Breaks in 
the final text below serve to keep poem and manuscript parallel. 


MANUSCRIPT THE SONG oF THE Happy SHEPHERD 


(Collected Poems, New York, 1933) 
enter a Fawn 


Holding a shell 


the woods of Aready are dead The woods of Arcady are dead, 

And [of] over is their antique joy And over is their antique joy; 

Of old the wolrd on dreaming fed Of old the world on dreaming fed; 

[but] bu 

But 

[And] truth is now her painted [troy] Grey Truth is now her painted toy; 
toy 

Yet 

[And] still she turns her restless head Yet still she turns her restless head: 5 


~ 8 Poems (London, 1895), p. v. 





YEATS’S ‘‘THE SONG OF THE HAPPY SHEPHERD’’ 


But Oh sick children of the world 
changing 

Of all the many [doubtful] things 

[that by our weary] 


ast 
In dreary dancing fy] us whirld 
old 
To the A cracked tune that Chronos 


sings 
Words alone are certain good 


Where are now the waring kings 


fe] 
[And their battles] by the rood 
[Lilies are and plumy] peace 
—f[and all unworthy things] are 

dead — 
[Happy utterance] of the dead 
[a] b 
[telling of] chimerus [dead] fied 
chronicling chimerus fled 
[On their battle field the golden] 
[Lilies are and plumy peace] 
word be mockers by the Rood 
Where are now the old kings hoary 
[And] 
[Oh] they were of no wordy mood 
[an meagre?] 

now 

An idle word is [all] their glory 


boy 
By the stammering school [by] [red] 
[se] 
[read] sayed 


[the] the Atic 
In [some] verse of [latinic?] story 
[Chimerus on their deeds have? feed] 
[And words are all] 
[priests? ] 
[All the heroes works are] dead 
The very world its self may be 
Only a flaming sudden word 
In [Among] 
[In] [the?] clanging space a moment 
hear 
[From] 
in [In] the universes revery. 


But O, sick children of the world, 
Of all the many changing things 


In dreary dancing past us whirled, 
To the cracked tune that Chronos sings 


Words alone are certain good. 10 
Where are now the warring kings 


Word be-mockers*?—By the Rood, 
Where are now the warring kings? 


An idle word is now their glory, 


By the stammering schoolboy said, 15 


Reading some entangled story: 


The kings of the old time are dead; 
The wandering earth herself may be 
Only a sudden flaming word, 


In clanging space a moment heard, 20 


Troubling the endless reverie. 


In this opening section one passage evidently caused the young 
Yeats much trouble. He reached his first climax, ‘‘ Words alone 
are certain good,’’ with comparative ease, but after the rhetorical 
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‘*Where are now the warring kings?’’ more than a page of the 
manuscript is devoted to verbalizing, playing with rimes, devising 
and repeating such absurdities as that old battles or on old battle- 
fields now ‘‘Lilies are and plumy peace.’’ The whole passage sug- 
gests a process which Aubrey Beardsley described as putting down 
a blot of ink and pushing it about till something comes. The poet’s 
blot of ink is word or phrase, and these beget other words or phrases. 
Then the poet must cut the original words, phrases, lines which 
may have fertilized his fancy but retain no place or meaning in 
his poem; and if he is in love with such a vile phrase as ‘‘plumy 
peace,’’ even minor surgery may be painful. Writing and then 
cutting, however, was always Yeats’s way. The elaborate revisions 
of many of his early verses for Poems (1927) made what he said 
he hoped were to be final texts; but he added that it might not be 
so, since some of these very poems had been revised shortly before 
for Early Poems and Stories (1925), and ‘‘One is always cutting 
out the dead wood.’’ In the printings of 1885 and 1889, the pas- 
sage on the forgotten kings reads, 

Where are now the warring kings, 

Word be-mockers? — By the rood, 

Where are now the old kings hoary? 

They were of no wordy mood; 

An idle word is now their glory, 

By the stammering schoolboy said, 

In the verse of Attic story 

Chronicling chimeras fled. 
The loss in final revision of ‘‘They were of no wordy mood”’’ is a 
gain; ‘‘entangled story’’ for ‘‘ Attic story’’ is a distinet improve- 
ment; and the awkward ‘‘chimeras’’ line happily disappears for 
the simple ‘‘The kings of the old time are dead.’ 

After Yeats found a way of saying that kings and conquerors, 
because they preferred action to words, are as dead as Shelley’s 
Ozymandias, the central section of the poem develops the major 
concepts: worship not deeds, seek not scientific truth, follow Sid- 
ney’s advice and look in your heart. 


Then worship not an idle deed Then nowise worship dusty deeds, 

Nor speak? for this is also sooth— Nor seek, for this is also sooth, 

To hunger |:.f] fiercely ~fter truth T: hunger fiercely after truth, 
for al woulc ; 

[Because] iy toil [shall, only breed Lest all thy toiling only breeds 


4In this line occurs the one word changed in the entire poem after 1895. 
editions until 1927 read ‘‘ The kings of the old time are fled.’’ 
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New dreams new dreams ther is no 
truth 
seek then 
Maugre within thine heart [the search- 
er?] 
[the] 
[Of science] [wisdom] of churches 
[Shall never ado] 
[Shall only dim its [shin] shining] 
holy 
youth 
from 
No learning [of] the starry men 
[f] Who follow with the optic glass 


The whiling ways of stars that pass 
then 
Seek [not]—for this is also sowth 


No words of theirs the cold star bane 
has torn and rent their hearts in twain 


& Dead is al! their human truth 
But gather by the humming [tide] 
[she] sea 
twisted [painted] echo haunted 
Some [echoing and gaudy] shell 
And to its lips 
[And into it all] thy story tell 
[And it in b] 
And it thy confederate? shall be 
rewording in melodius guile 
thy fretful 
[Thy own] words a little while 


way 
Till they have sung their [7] from 
ruth 


For ruth and joy have brotherhood 
And words alone have certain good 
[And] 

Sing then for this is also sooth— 


New dreams, new dreams; there is no 
truth 


Saving in thine own heart. Seek, then, 


No learning from the starry men, 
Who follow with the optic glass 


The whirling ways of stars that 
pass— 30 


Seek, then, for this is also sooth, 

No word of theirs—the cold star-bane 

Has cloven and rent their hearts in 
twain, 

And dead is all their human truth. 


Go gather by the humming sea 35 


Some twisted, echo-harbouring shell, 
And to its lips thy story tell, 


And they thy comforters will be, 
Rewording® in melodious guile 


Thy fretful words a little while, 40 
Till they shall singing fade in ruth 


And die a pearly brotherhood; 


For words alone are certain good: 


Sing, then, for this is also sooth. 


Yeats’s uncertainty in this central section is evident even in the 
final version. In lines 23-26, for example, one is warned not to 
hunger fiercely after truth lest the toiling only breed new dreams; 
yet the dreams are proclaimed in the end of the poem as ‘‘also 
sooth.’’"® This wavering may have begun when the poem was con- 

5 A misprinting of this word, Rewarding instead of Rewording, appeared in 
Poems (London, 1927), ar was repeated in several printings of Collected 
Poems (New York, 1933). 

6 Richard Elimann has pointed out the logical fallacies in the whole argu- 
ment of the poem. See Yeats: The Man and the Masks (New York, 1948), 
pp. 38-39. 
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ceived as epilogue to two early dramatic sketches, both excursions 
into a dream world. The Seeker, an account of an idealistic knight 
who in his single-minded pursuit of a vision earns the name ot 
coward among his fellows, ends with the revelation of Infamy as 
the vision pursued and finally reached. This heavily ironic tale 
of a romantic search suggests that following any dream is dan- 
gerous. In The Island of Statues the men enchanted to statues 
choose, when restored to life, to stay in the Areadian world of 
dreams. When the speaker in the poem warns not to hunger fiercely 
after truth lest the toiling only breed new dreams, he is perhaps 
echoing the seeking knight whose dreams led to disaster. When 
in the end he proclaims dreams as ‘‘also sooth,’’ he supports the 
decision of the disenchanted men not to leave their island of dreams. 
With this confusion in the finished poem, it is not surprising to 
find the manuscript uncertain about the kinds of truth to be 
shunned. Of science? Of the ‘‘wisdom of churches’’? Which of 
these dims ‘‘shining holy youth’’? 

The shell as a symbol for poetry or the poetic imagination is 
familiar in romantic verse, and Yeats inevitably knew it from his 
reading of Prometheus Unbound and The Prelude. In Words- 
worth’s dream the shell of poetry is even opposed to the Euclidean 
stone of scientific knowledge as Yeats contrasts his shell to the 
‘‘eold star-bane’’ of the astronomers. To the young Yeats, how- 
ever, the shell became a highly personal symbol not of the poetic 
imagination in general but of his own. The manuscript shows how 
carefully he chose the epithets for the shell, rejecting in turn 
echoing, gaudy, painted, echo-haunted for twisted, echo-harbouring. 
The final adjectives suggest the young poet’s mind turning at the 
erossways, harboring echoes of a world beyond external reality. 
Significantly, Yeats used the shell thus many years later when 
he recorded in 1933 how during his youth, as he sat idle in the 
Dublin National Library, he scorned the laborious students around 
him and listened to his own mind ‘‘as if to the sounds in a sea 
shell.’’? 

In the final text Yeats wisely cut muck dead wood from the 
last section of ‘‘The Song of the Happy Shepherd’’; yet it remains 
the least impressive part of the poem: 


7 W. B. Yeats, Letters to the New Island (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), Preface, 
p. xi. 
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I must begone there is a grave 

Where dafodil and lily wave 

[And hairy bee] 

And downy bees have ambushcade 

And birdly itteration is 

Now the deep wind murmuring 

Throu alle the well beloved glade 

Fare well I must be gone I-wis 

That I may sooth the hapless fawn 

[lies beneath] 

[Whose bodies burried in the ground] 

Whos burried neath that grassy ground 

[With song of mirth] 

With mirthful songs til rise the dawn- 

His shouting days with mirth were 
[cor] crowned 

And still I dream he treds the lawn 

Walking ghostly mong the dew 

—pearced by my glad singing through 

My songs of the old [word] worlds 
dreamy youth 


But ah she dreams not now—dream 
thou 


For fair are poppies on the brow 
Dream Dream for this is also sooth 


I must be gone: there is a grave 45 
Where daffodil and lily wave, 


And I would please the hapless faun, 


Buried under the sleepy ground, 


With mirthful songs before the dawn. 

His shouting days with mirth were 
crowned ; 50 

And still I dream he treads the lawn, 

Walking ghostly in the dew, 

Pierced by my glad singing through, 

My songs of old earth’s dreamy youth: 


But ah! she dreams not now; dream 
thou! 


For fair are poppies on the brow: 
Dream, dream, for this is also sooth. 


In the texts of 1885 and 1889, though the trite ‘‘deep wind mur- 
muring’’ has gone, ‘‘well-beloved glade,’’ the ‘‘downy bees,’’ and 
‘*birdly iteration’’ are still part of the stage-setting for the faun’s 
grave. In 1895 these lines are omitted along with the repeated ‘‘I 
must be gone i-wis.’’ Yet the poet seems in this last passage a 
Blake without Blake’s energy, piping down the valleys mild to a 
dead faun instead of to a laughing and weeping child. 

‘*The Song of the Happy Shepherd’’ pales before the later and 
greater poems, and no doubt was one of the early lyrics the mature 
Yeats longed to discard. Yet rhythmically it is at times very effec- 
tive as in the sudden spondaic heaviness of ‘‘Grey Truth’’ or the 
evocative sound symbolism of ‘‘To the cracked tune that Chronos 
sings.’’ Both these felicities are the results of revision. Though 
Grey replaced But before Truth in the first printing of 1885, old 
before cracked (inserted in the manuscript to regularize the meter) 
was not eliminated until 1895. Some lines show what Yeats later 
said he delighted in, ‘‘all that displayed great probleme through 
sensuous images or exciting phrases.’’”* The ‘‘antique joy’’ of the 


8‘‘ Anima Mundi,’’ Per Amica Silentia Lunae (New York, 1918), pp. 51-52. 
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woods of Arcady, ‘‘The wandering earth’’ as ‘‘a sudden flaming 
word / In clanging space,’’ ‘‘dusty deeds,’’ and ‘‘the cold star- 
bane’’ are exciting phrases. These few bits of magic are almost 
lost in the soft romantic language of the whole, for words had not 
yet come to obey the young poet’s call. He never swerved, how- 
ever, from his devotion to words as magical powers, from his rever- 
ence for words as living things, nor from the doctrine that ‘‘ Words 
alone are certain good.’’ Like Mallarmé he often made his poems 
not primarily with ideas but with words. As poet young and old 
he planted words to grow other and better words, and then cut 
away much of the first growth. Early drafts of such a superb late 
poem as ‘‘Among School Children,’’ for example, are startlingly 
inept.® The evolution of ‘‘The Song of the Happy Shepherd’’ from 
worksheet to finished poem is a small, youthful example of what 
was to be the poetic method of a lifetime.*° 


® For some of these early drafts see A. Norman Jeffares, ‘‘W. B. Yeats and 
His Methods of Writing Verse,’’ The Nineteenth Centwry and After, oxxx1x 
(March, 1946), 123-128. 

10 Acknowledgment: William Butler Yeats, The Collected Poems (1933) is 
copyrighted by The Macmillan Company, New York, and ‘‘The Song of the 
Happy Shepherd’’ is here used with their permission. 





YEATS’S BYZANTIUM AND ITS SOURCES 


By Freverick L. GwyNNn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


‘* *Sailing to Byzantium,’’’ Ellmann points out, ‘‘is full of 
echoes of Yeats’s other works, of his reading, and of his experi- 
ences. In a sense he had been writing it all his life.’"* Ellmann 
gives us a half-dozen sources of phrases in the poem, items dating 
from Yeats’s boyhood in the 1870’s to a few weeks before Sep- 
tember 26, 1926, when ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium’’ came into being. 
Ellmann’s statement is also partially applicable to the poem’s 
sequel, ‘‘Byzantium’’ (written in 1930), although, as others have 
show,” the later piece is more part and parcel of the system of 
history, personality, and character expounded in A Vision (1925, 
1937) and its allied works. Jeffares has listed* a dozen additional 
personal and literary sources for images in the two poems. By 
adding new genetic deduction, this article proposes to increase the 
reader’s appreciation of the magnificent complexities—‘‘Those im- 
ages that yet / Fresh images beget’’—in the two Byzantine poems, 
as good poems as Yeats ever wrote. 


I 

What is Yeats’s conception of Byzantium? In ‘‘Sailing to By- 
zantium’’ the city is plainly a desirable place: the speaker wants 
to go ‘‘Into the artifice of eternity’’ there. He would enjoy being 
such an artifact as a golden bird ‘‘set upon a golden bough to 
sing / To lords and ladies of Byzantium. .. .’’ In his only per- 
tinent note, Yeats says: ‘‘I have read somewhere that in the 
Emperor’s palace at Byzantium was a tree made of gold and silver, 
and artificial birds that sang.’"* A good many erities have noted 


1 Richard W. Ellmann, Yeats: the Man and the Masks (New York, 1948), 
p. 254. 

2 Cleanth Brooks, ‘‘ Yeats: the Poet as Myth-Maker,’’ passim, Modern Poetry 
and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, 1939); Kimon Friar and John Malcolm 
Brinnin, Modern Poetry: American and British (New York, 1951), pp. 552-55. 

3 A. Norman Jeffares, ‘‘The Byzantium Poems of W. B. Yeats,’’ Review of 
English Studies, xxmi (Jan. 1946), 44-52. 

4 Yeats, Collected Poems (New York, 1933), p. 450. The Emperor was The- 
ophilus (ruled 829-42), and there are many possible sources for Yeat’s infor- 
mation, See James A. Notopoulas, ‘‘ ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ ’’ Classical 
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and quoted a more helpful and historical reference to Byzantium 
in A Vision, where Yeats gives (pp. 190-91)* extreme personal 
praise to the Eastern culture: 

I think that if I could be given a month of Antiquity and leave to spend it 
where I chose, I would spend it in Byzantium a little before Justinian opened 
St. Sophia and closed the Academy of Plato. . . . I think that in early By- 
zantium, and maybe never before or since in recorded history, religious, aes- 
thetic and practical life were one, and that architect and artificers . . . spoke 
to the multitude and the few alike. 

Yeats’s evocation here and in following paragraphs is somehow 
close to the Byzantium of the 1926 poem. But—contrary to the 
assumptions of some commentators—the Byzantium of the later 
poem is a very different place. In 1930 Yeats opposes images of 
religious life (‘‘catnedral gong,’’ ‘‘dome’’) and of aesthetic life 
(‘‘handiwork’’) to items signaling the ‘‘practical’’ considerations 
of the multitude (‘‘unpurged images of day,’’ ‘‘drunken soldiery,’’ 
‘*night-walkers,’’ ‘‘ All that man is,’’ and so on). In fact, the 
Byzantiums of the two poems represent to Yeats specific different 
periods of history. The time indicated in the passage above is the 
bright, creative ‘‘early Byzantium’’ of the early sixth century: 
Justinian, emperor from 527 to 565, closed the Academy at Athens 


in 529 and built the cathedral of St. Sophia in Constantinople 
from 532 to 537. This would be Phase 15, the climax, the full 
moon, in Yeats’s system; indeed, he says (p. 193), ‘‘I would make 
Phase 15 coincide with Justinian’s reign, that great age of build- 


”? 
. 


ing in which one may conelude Byzantine art was perfected. . . 
And according to Yeats’s chronological table of ‘‘The Historical 
Cones’’ on p. 178, Phase 15 occurs about 560 A. D. But the time 
of the 1930 poem is about 1000 A. D.—as we find in the prose 
draft of it written at a time (April 30, 1930) when Yeats was 
revising A Vision: 


Journal, xu1 (Oct. 1945), 78-79; Jeffares, RES, xxu, 48-49; Elder Olson, ‘‘ An 
Outline of Poetic Theory,’’ Critiques and Essays in Criticism 1920-48, ed. 
Robert W. Stallman (New York, 1949), p. 288 n.; and Thomas L. Dume, 
‘* Yeats’ [sic] Golden Tree and Birds in the Byzantium Poems,’’? Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, uxvu (June 1952), 404-07. The most likely suggestions are 
Olson’s of Gibbon, Decline and Yall, Ch. Lim, Para. 8, and of George Finlay, 
History of the Byzantine Empire (London and New York: Everyman ed., 
1906), p. 140; and Dume’s of The Cambridge Medieval History (New York, 
1927, 8 vols.), Iv, 39[-40]. (Dume’s reference, which misquotes the passage 
slightly, should be to the first ed. [Cambridge, England, 1923], the only one 
Yeats could have drawn on in 1926.) 


5 The 1925 ed. of A Vision used unless noted. 
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Describe B tium as it is in the system towards the end of the first Christian 
millenium lio}. A walking mummy. Flames at the street corners where the 
soul is purified, birds of hammered gold singing in the golden trees, in the 
harbour, offering their backs to the wailing dead that they may carry them 
to paradise. 

These subjects have been in my head for some time. . . .¢ 

While ‘‘the end of the first Christian millenium’’ is Phase 15 of 
the 2000-year Christian cycle (signified by certain achievements 
in Western art), it is the dark of the moon,” the lowest point in 
the first 1000-year subeyele: ‘‘the final phase, Phase 28, of its 
millennium and, in its physical form, human life grown once more 
automatiec,’’ as A Vision describes it (p. 195). 

Yeats does not tell us a great deal in particular about Phase 
28 in Byzantium, but his general remarks (pp. 193-96) about the 
decline from the heights of Phase 15 bear directly on the difficult 
poem ‘‘Byzantium.’’ Byzantium moved away from intellect, Yeats 
says, ‘‘in some attempt to make theology more ascetic, spiritual 
and abstract.’’ Phase 22 may mark ‘‘the failure of synthesis.’’ 


Then follows, as always must in the last quarter, heterogeneous art; .. . 
secular intellect has gone, and the strong man rules with the aid of local custom 
. . »} everywhere the supernatural is sudden, violent, and as dark to the in- 
tellect as a stroke or St. Vitus’ dance. . . . The spiritual life is alone over- 


flowing, . . . and yet this life—secular intellect extinguished—has little effect 
upon men’s conduct, is perhaps a dream which passes beyond the reach of 
conscious mind but for some rare miracle or vision. I think of it as like that 
profound reverie of the somnambulist which may be accompanied by a sensuous 
dream—a romanesque stream perhaps of bird and beast images—and yet neither 
affect the dream nor be affected by it. 


From these passages, then—which form the impressionistic ex- 
position of Phases 16-28 (620-1000 A. D.) in A Vision—and from 
the dependent draft of a poem in the 1930 diary, we can construct 
part of the background necessary to understanding the complex- 
ities of ‘‘Byzantium.’’ The reworking of A Vision evidently pro- 


6 Yeats, Pages from a Diary Written in Nineteen Hundred and Thirty (Dub- 
lin, 1944), pp. 2-3. Surely, ‘‘dolphins’’ or ‘‘fish’’ should precede ‘‘ offering’’ 
in the third sentence, to correspond to ll. 33-34 of ‘‘Byzantium’’ and to a line 
in the second (rejected) version of ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium’’: ‘‘Of fish that 
carry souls to paradise’’ (quoted by Jeffares, RES, xx, 45). 

The reference to Yeats’s revising A Vision occurs in the diary for April 7, 
1930 (p. 1). 

7 The ‘‘moonlit dome’’ of stanza 1 of ‘‘Byzantium’’ and the ‘‘moon’’ of 
stanza 3 do not, I think, restrict the setting to the full moon of Phase 15, but 
rather simply balance the ‘‘starlit’’ and ‘‘star-lit’’ of those stanzas (which 
indicate the dark of the moon in Phase 28) in providing, as Brooks points out 
(Modern Poetry and the Tradition, pp. 194-95), ‘‘a place unhuman and super- 
natural, and a place in which one might fittingly invoke the superhuman. 
Yeats’s symbols . . . never give way to a merely allegorical construct... .’’ 
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duced in Yeat’s mind an insistent subject for a poem, a poem 
about Byzantium in 1000 A. D., with golden birds, a walking 
mummy, and so on. Then the poet doubtless reabsorbed the pages 
in his book about the waning phases and found more substance 
in them. And so ‘‘Byzantium,’’ unlike ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium,’’ 
features no synthesis of religious, aesthetic, and practical Byzantine 
life. Here rather is what Yeats calls ‘‘heterogeneous art’’: in 
the poem’s setting, the eathedral’s gong and dome, and, in the 
dream, the mummy-cloth, golden bird (‘‘More miracle than . 
handiwork’’), and marble pavement — as opposed to the earlier 
poem’s mosaics of saints who are to instruct the soul so that, as 
an artifact itself, it may communicate to the lords and ladies of 
the court. In the later Byzantium there is no secular ‘‘unageing 
intellect,’’ but rather the ‘‘supernatural’’ and ‘‘superhuman,”’ 
which is ‘‘sudden, violent, and as dark to the intellect as .. . St. 
Vitus’ dance.’’ This spiritual life ‘‘passes beyond the reach of 
conscious mind’’ and is apprehended only in ‘‘some rare miracle 
or vision’’—the ‘‘miracle’’ of the golden bird and the vision of 
the mummy.*® 

A final word on Phase 28 in Byzantium. In a passage quoted 
above, Yeats speaks of how the ‘‘secular intellect has gone, and 
the strong man rules with the aid of local custom. ...’’ If the 
poet came across the golden bird on the golden bough in The Cam- 
bridge Medieval History (see note 4), he might also have formed 
his impression of Byzantium circa 1000 from that book’s later 
pages. He would then be thinking of the long reign of Basil II 
(976-1025), who ‘‘above all a warrior, and a ruler, had no taste 
for luxury, art, or learning’ (IV, 83), but who utilized local 
eustom in ruling conquered areas (IV, 735-36). 


II 
A Vision contains two other minor parallels to the twin poems, 
parallels that do not follow the historical distinctions I have made 
above. In describing the early phases of the seeond Christian 
millennium in Europe, Yeats speaks (p. 198) of artistic ‘‘orna- 
ment where the human form has all but disappeared and where no 
bird or beast is copied from nature, where all is more Asiatic than 


8 This vision would be the ‘‘profound reverie of the somnambulist’’ in the 
paragraph quoted, while an overlap of the bird and cocks of stanza 3 and the 
dolphins of stanza 5 would be cognate with the accompanying ‘‘sensuous 
dream’’ of ‘‘bird and beast images.’’ 
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Byzantium itself. . . .”’ This is a plain sketch of the golden birds 
of the two poems, especially analogous to the poet’s resolution in 
‘Sailing to Byzantium’’: 

Once out of nature I shall never take [copy] 

My bodily form from any natural thing. . . . 
And on the preceding page Yeats tells a story from Chrétien de 
Troyes of how Merlin showed Ninian ‘‘a cavern adorned with gold 
mosaics’’ and two dead lovers ‘‘wrapped in winding-sheets’’— 
parallels to the ‘‘gold mosaic of a wall’’ in the earlier poem and 
the ‘‘bound in mummy-eloth’’ in the later. 

According to Jeffares or Ellmann,® for whom Yeats’s widow 
and library were immediate sources of information, the poet’s 
material for his Byzantine poems came to a great extent from 
William Gordon Holmes’s The Age of Justinian and Theodora: 
a History of the Sixth Century A. D. (London, 1912), with some 
symbols being drawn from Mrs. Arthur (Eugenie) Strong’s 
Apotheosis and After-Life: Three Lectures on Certain Phases of 
Art and Religion in the Roman Empire (London, 1915). 

While Jeffares cites Mrs. Strong’s book as a source for the dol- 
phins in ‘‘Byzantium,’’ he overlooks a possible origin of that 
poem’s ‘‘cocks of Hades’’ (1. 20), to be found on the pages ad- 
jacent to his last reference to dolphins (p. 216). Mrs. Strong 
speaks of the ‘‘erowing ecocks’’ placed on Roman tombs not only 
to seare away evil spirits but also because the cock ‘‘as herald 
of the sun .. . becomes by an easy transition the herald of re- 
birth and resurrection.’’ This inereases the effect of Yeats’s golden 
bird, which he compares to the cocks of Hades, by underlying its 
‘‘miracle,’’ its ‘‘glory of changeless metal,’’ and its superiority 
to ‘‘all complexities of mire and blood.’’ 

But Holmes’s book has a number of unnoticed analogues and 
sources. Following along from the passage which Jeffares says 
Yeats marked on p. 69, we find (p: 70) that not far from the 
Emperor’s Pavement in Byzantium were the barracks where, per- 
haps, ‘‘The Emperor’s drunken soldiery are abed.’’ On p. 72 are 
three pertinent items: (1) a building ‘‘assigned to a faculty of 
thirty professors appointed by government to direct the liberal 
studies of the youth’’—a picture that somehow brings up the 


® Jeffares, RES, xxl, 49-52; Jeffares, W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet (New 
Haven, 1949), p. 260; Ellmann, Yeats, pp. 243-44. 
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young and old men of ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium’’ and the ‘‘school’’ 
for ‘‘studying’’ in stanza 2; (2) the column of Theodosius I, whose 
decorative ‘‘ascending spiral’’ calls up ‘‘perne in a gyre,’’ and 
(3) whose ‘‘winding stair’’ duplicates the very title of the book 
in which ‘‘Byzantium’’ appeared in 1933 and the frequent symbol 
in those and other poems. On pp. 75-76 a paragraph describes the 
monuments near the Forum of Theodosius I: a statue of Venus, 
with ‘‘a series of bowers consecrated to the illicit, or rather mer- 
cenary amours of the town,’’ a pyramid with a female figure on 
top and with side bas-reliefs that included ‘‘birds depicted in 
flight or song’’ and ‘‘shoals of fish startled and darting in all 
directions’’—all of which match images in stanza 1 of ‘‘Sailing 
to Byzantium’’: the ‘‘sensual’’ amours, the ‘‘birds . . . at their 
song,’’ and ‘‘The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas.’’? On 
p. 77 we see the Forum of the Ox, the Ox being ‘‘in reality a brazen 
furnace for the combustion of malefactors condemned to perish 
in the fire, and has the credit of having given some martyrs to the 
Church’’—an analogue to the ‘‘sages standing in God’s holy fire.’’ 
Finally, on p. 83 Holmes ‘‘terminate[s] our exploration of the 
topography of Constantinople,’’ the city ‘‘to the adornment of 
which all that Grecian art could evolve in architecture and statu- 
ary has been applied with a lavishness attainable only by the fiat 
of a wide-ruling despot’’—a picture that includes 


such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake. . . . 


Holmes later returns to schools, outlining (1) the Byzantine 
study of musie (pp. 216-17); (2) the ‘‘new era in literature, in- 
troduced by the Byzantines, when to make a transcript of some 
previous writer was to become an author’’ (pp. 228-29); and (3) 
the fifth-eentury-A. D. Athenian school of Neoplatonism ‘‘whose 
complexity of every fibre was demonstrated by the aid of certain 
mystic hymns’’ (p. 428), and which devoted itself to ‘‘the endless 
task of commenting on Plato and Aristotle’’ (p. 433) before Jus- 
tinian closed the school (the act that Yeats emphasizes in A Vision) 
—all a prosy foretaste of the lines, 


Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence. . . . 


Also on p. 433 is a note mentioning the ‘‘fire that issued from the 
body of Walamir, father of Theodoric the Goth, without singeing 
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his elothing,’’ a possible source for the ‘‘flame that cannot singe 
a sleeve’’ in ‘‘Byzantium.’”° 

The schools of Byzantium call up another book that I am sure 
Yeats read and profited by: Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, one of the ‘‘reference books’’ that he bought with 
some of his Nobel Prize (1923) money. Gibbon’s fortieth chapter 
tells of the reign of Justinian, Yeats’s Phase 15, In the first two 
sentences of See. VII, Para. 3, Gibbon uses the words ‘‘schools,’’ 
‘‘sages,’’ ‘‘flames,’’ and ‘‘eternal,’’ which we find duplicated or 
matched in stanzas 2-3 of ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium.’’ Similarly, 
Sec. V, which describes the building of St. Sophia, contains such 
impressive Gibbonian sentences as the following, germane to 
Yeats’s poem (my italics) : 
(Para. 1) The fame of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the 
mathematician and architect, reached the ears of the emperor Justinian, who 
invited them to Constantinople; and while the one instructed the rising genera- 
tion in the schools of eloquence, the other filled the capital and the provinces 
with more lasting monuments of his art. 
(Para. 2) A magnificent temple is a laudable monwment of national taste and 
religion, and the enthusiast who entered the dome of St. Sophia might be 
tempted to suppose that it was the residence, or even the workmanship, of the 
Deity. Yet how dull is the artifice, how insignificant the labour, if it be com- 


pared with the formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of 
the temple! 


Anti-Yeatsian sentiments, of course, but memorable diction to the 
foraging mind of a reader and writer like Yeats. In addition, I 
note three uses of ‘‘sages’’ in seven pages, and —#in relation to 
‘*Byzantium’’—eleven uses of ‘‘dome[s]’’ in another seven pages. 
Gibbon’s mention (Sec. I, Para. 3) of the ‘‘500 women, who had 
been collected from the streets and brothels of Constantinople’’ 
into a palace, despite their reformation may have been in Yeats’s 
mind when he first wrote ‘‘drunken harlots [sic] song’’* and later 


10 Peter Ure has noted (Towards a Mythology: Studies in the Poetry of W. 
B. Yeats, London, 1946, p. 69 n.) a similar flame in a story Yeats tells in the 
revised Vision (p. 231). 


11 Jeffares, W. B. Yeats, p. 236. Yeats also bought the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, probably the 11th ed., which has (Iv, 906) a half-page picture of the 
glittering interior of the Cathedral of St. Sophia. The poet could have been 
thinking of such books as Gibbon and the Encyclopaedia when he wrote (Pages 
from a Diary, p. 3) of his Byzantine observations in A Vision: ‘‘there is little 
in what follows but what comes from the most obvious authorities.’’ For our 
general a, however, his next sentence is more interesting: ‘‘ Sometimes 
I did indeed stray from them, and sometimes the more vivid the fact the less 
do I remember my authority.’’ 


12 See Ellmann, Yeats, p. 270. 
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**night-walkers’ song’’ in ‘‘Byzantium.’’ And ‘‘The Emperor’s 
drunken soldiery’’ (originally ‘‘the emperors [sic] brawling sol- 
diers’’) may owe to Gibbon’s description (Sec. II, Para. 3) of the 
warring factions under Justinian, while the discarded second line 
of the first draft of ‘‘Byzantium’’—‘‘The last benighted victims 
dead or fled’’—may recall Gibbon’s account, two paragraphs later, 
of how 3000 of Justinian’s soldiers killed off 30,000 factional rebels 
in ‘‘mereiless and promiscous carnage.”’ 


Tit 


The soldiers in the late poem are now asleep, however, as they 
are in a fairy-tale that presents some curious parallels to Yeats’s 
Byzantine items. Yeats could have known this story as either ‘‘The 
Fox’s Brush’’ in the Household Tales of the brothers Grimm (pos- 
sibly in the Everyman edition, 1906) or as ‘‘The Greek Princess 
and the Young Gardener’’ in Joseph Jacobs’ More Celtic Fairy 
Tales (1894). It tells how a golden bird robbed a king’s apple- 
tree, and how the gardener’s third son, aided by a fox, captured 
the bird and eventually a princess. The Grimms’ ‘‘King of the 
_East’’ corresponds to the Byzantine emperor in both poems of 

Yeats (there is a ‘‘King of Greek’’ later on in Jacobs), and the 
tree of golden apples to the ‘‘golden bough’’ of the poems—espe- 
cially as the ‘‘golden bird’’ (common to all) sits on its branches.” 
The bird in the tales comes at ‘‘midnight,’’ which is the time of 
**Byzantium,’’ and clocks strike the hour, with the Celtic ‘‘last 
bang’’ of striking paralleling the ‘‘great cathedral gong’’ of ‘‘By- 
zantium.’’ The young gardener’s two brothers yield to ‘‘singing, 
and dancing, and feasting’’ (Grimm), to ‘‘danecing and drinking’”’ 
(Jacobs )—analogous to the activity signified in ‘‘Byzantium’’ by 
‘‘drunken soldiery’’ and ‘‘night-walkers’ song,’’ and even to the 
‘*sensual musie’’ of ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium.’’ The king’s soldiers 
who guard the golden bird are ‘‘ fast asleep and snoring’’ (Grimm), 
‘fall dead asleep’’ (Jacobs),-even as ‘‘The Emperor’s drunken 
soldiery are abed.’’ The ‘‘drowsy Emperor’’ of ‘‘Sailing to By- 
zantium’’ might owe something to a recollection of the full-page 
picture in Jacobs of the ‘‘King of Greek’’ dozing on his throne. 
There are ‘‘lords and ladies’’ in both Jacobs’ Celtie tale and in 


13 Of. ‘*Planted on the star-lit golden bough’’ in ‘‘Byzantium’’ with the 
Celtic ‘‘bird among the branches of his tree. Its feathers were so bright that 
they made a light all round them... .’’ 
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Yeats’s first Byzantine poem, and where the Celtic fox seems to 
be ‘‘made of hammered iron,’’ the Byzantine bird is a form such 
as smiths ‘‘make / Of hammered gold.’’ All in all, there would 
seem to be at least half as much Celtic fairy-tale as Byzantine 
history in the twin poems. 


IV 
For our next set of sources we leave exotie settings and come up 


to Shakespeare and his critics. 

One of the most interesting aspects of ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium’’ 
is that it began as a weak autobiographical complaint.** In re- 
vision it became subtler, more intense, and more objective; the 
final version now embodies generalized antitheses of youth and 
age, body and mind, nature and art. Yet the symbols that carry 
these themes are still highly subjective, and merit all possible 
inquiry. 

In addition to sounding out the overtones of Byzantium, we may 
be curious about the substance of the dramatic role assumed by 
the ‘‘I’’ of the poem. Here it may help some readers to think of 
the speaker in connection with Shakespeare’s King Lear; and in- 
deed, there is some interesting internal evidence that Yeats was 
thinking of Lear—doubtless unconsciously—as he revised his piece. 

Lear was a familiar and vivid character to Yeats.’*> In 1920 the 
poet could recall Osear Wilde’s asking, over thirty years before, 
‘*What is King Lear but poor life staggering in the fog?’”* More 
influential was the recollection of William Pollexfen, Yeats’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, the ‘‘fieree old man’’ who ruled as patriarch 
over the Sligo relatives, who ‘‘inspired fear and admiration rather 
than love. . . . Willie once saw him hunt a party of malefactors 
with a horse-whip.’”? It was this man whom the grown-up William 
Yeats still connected with Shakespeare’s Lear: when nearly fifty 
he wrote, ‘‘Even today when I read King Lear his image is always 
before me and I often wonder if the delight in passionate men in 
my plays and in my poetry is more than his memory.’ 


14 See the original stanzas in Jeffares, RES, xx, 44-46. 

15 The poet could have seen a number of Lears on the London stage: Irving 
in 1892, Rossi in 1909, and Atkins in 1918. In ‘‘ Discoveries’’ (1906), Yeats 
speaks of his ‘‘ pleasure’’ in the play (Essays, rev. ed., New York, 1924, p. 346). 

16 The Autobiography of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1938), p. 114. 

17 Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats: 1865-1939 (New York, 1942), p. 16. Cf. Lear’s 
striking Oswald (I, iv, 93). 

18 The Autobiography of W. B. Yeats, p. 10. In the revised A Vision (p. 
28), Yeats compares Lear to another passionate man, Oedipus, and in ‘‘ Lapis 
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Yeats’s admiration for such a man was intensified by a conscious- 
ness of his own weakness. In the same year as the Lear passage 
above, the poet addressed, ‘‘most of all,’’ the dead William Pollex- 
fen in humble terms in the prologue to Responsibilities: 


Pardon that for a barren passion’s sake, 
Although I have come close on forty-nine, 

I have no child, I have nothing but a book, 
Nothing but that to prove vour blood and mine. 


Twelve years later when he wrote ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium,’’ he 
was 61, he had a child, a bigger ‘‘book,’’ and the Nobel Prize, but 
he felt that Ireland considered him old and passé. I suspect that 
in this ambivalent stage the example of the rejected but still vigor- 
ous King Lear must have occurred to him. 

The clue is the beginning of the second stanza of the poem, which 
represents a complete re-writing of Yeats’s first two attempts (my 
italics in the following passages) : 


An aged man is but a paltry thing, 
A tattered coat upon a stick... . 


This is surprisingly close to a sentence in Charles Lamb’s defama- 
tion of Lear as a stage-play—‘‘to see an old man tottering about 
the stage with a walking-stick . . . has nothing in it but what is 
painful and disgusting,’”® which also has some bearing on the 
way Oscar Wilde’s remark stuck in Yeats’s mind for thirty years. 
True, Yeats’s ‘‘stick’’ is the frame of a scarecrow, and he had 
already compared himself to a scarecrow in another poem earlier 
that year.”” Yet the word tattered is a crucial one in ‘‘Sailing to 
Byzantium,’’ especially as the stanza in question goes on to say, 


Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 


for this recalls Lear’s ironic reasoning in madness (IV, vi, 168-69) : 


Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 


At this point we may note relevant phrases that echo two sources 
cited earlier. Yeats’s situation, and Lear’s, are parallel to ‘hat of 


Lazoli’’ (Last Poems and Plays, 1940), he mentious Lear three times, once 
to say that he ‘‘rages.’’ 

19 Lamb, ‘‘On the Tragedies of Shakspere Considered with Reference to 
Their Fitness for Stage Representation’’ (1811), Poems Plays and Miscel- 
~~ Essays of Charles Lamb, ed. Alfred Ainger (London, 1884, 1914), p. 


20‘* Among School Children,’’ ll. 32, 48. But cf. the old man on a walking- 
stick in Part VIII of ‘‘ Words for Music Perhaps’’ (1931). 
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Justinian’s minister, John of Cappadocia, of whom Gibbon says 
(Ch. XL, See. IV, Para. 3): 

A great minister, who had been invested with the honours of consul and pa- 
trician, was ignominiously scourged like the vilest of malefactors; a tattered 
cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes; he was transported in a bark to 
the place of his banishment at Antinopolis in Upper Egypt, and the praefect 
of the East begged his bread through the cities which had trembled at his name. 
And Holmes’s Age of Justinian and Theodora, in describing the 
schools of Byzantium, mentions (p. 208) that the itinerant pro- 
fessors ‘‘distinguished themselves by wearing a long beard, earry- 
ing a staff, and enfolding themselves in a cloak of unusual tint... . 
When addressing an audience, they usually presented themselves 
crowned with flowers. . . .’’ Here the old man anid school of Yeats’s 
stanza 2 connect with Gibbon and Lear: in the same scene (IV, 
vi) in which King Lear mentions ‘‘tatter’d clothes,’’ he enters at 
line 80 ‘‘drest madly with Flowers’’ (Theobald’s stage-direction 
to correspond to Cordelia’s description of Lear in IV, iv, 3-4: 
‘*Crown’d with . . . flow’rs’’), and a dozen lines later he is speak- 
ing of his ‘‘beard.’’ 

Age and clothes, of course, provide basic motifs and images in 
King Lear,* and Yeats echoes Shakespeare concerning them, albeit 
briefly. It is hardly significant that Yeats’s phrases ‘‘old men’’ 
and ‘‘aged man”’ do occur in Lear (II, iv, 193; IV, ii, 41), but it 
is noteworthy that the ‘‘I’’ of the poem shares with Lear the self- 
pity of age, and that ‘‘The young’’ who ‘‘neglect / Monuments 
of unageing intellect’’ correspond to the Goneril, Regan, and Ed- 
mund who have neither love nor respect for their aged fathers or 
for the unaging idea of order which their fathers represent. In- 
deed, to the young of both poem and play, ‘‘ Age is unnecessary,’’ 
as Lear puts it sareastically in II, iv, 157. 

In this same speech Lear goes on to parody what Regan might 
want him to say to Goneril: 

On my knees I beg 
That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food, 
where ‘‘raiment’’ symbolizes everything thet the King has relin- 
quished. Yeats’s old man is also in the position of one who has 
given up fine clothes and is reduced to tatters, though he does not 
go as far here as Lear later goes in attempting to strip down to 


21 See Robert B. Heilman, This Great Stage: Image and Structure in King 
Lear (Baton Rouge, 1948), esp. Ch. VI and ITI. 
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the utter unsophistication of nakedness. This extreme Yeats had 
already embodied in the epigrammatic poem ‘‘A Coat’’ (1914): 
I made my song a coat . . .;22 
But the fools caught it,... 
Song, let them take it, 
For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 

Besides the youth-age pattern, the poem and the play share an 
essential contrast between body and mind. For Yeats, ‘‘The young 
/ In one another’s arms’’ and ‘‘Fish, flesh, or fowl’’ are part of 
the animalism symbolized by ‘‘sensual music,’’ just as for Shakes- 
peare the myriad references to sex and animals in Lear document 
the lower nature of man. Even as the speaker of the poem feels 
his heart ‘‘fastened to a dying animal,’’ so Lear sees Edgar (and, 
by symbolic extension, man) as ‘‘a poor, bare, forked animal.’ 

Finally, we return where we began to Lamb’s essay to note that 
the basic dichotomies of ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium’’ are those of ‘‘On 
the Tragedies of Shakspere.’’ Yeats’s contrast between the ‘‘sens- 
ual’’ life and the ‘‘intellect’’ in his first stanza is paralleled (my 
italies) by Lamb’s belief that the true ‘‘greatness of Lear is not 
in corporal dimension, but in intellectual,’’ that ‘‘Lear is essen- 
tially impossible to be represented on a stage’’ because ‘‘ What we 
see upon a stage is body and bodily [ef. stanza 4] action; what 
we are conscious of in reading is almost exclusively the mind... .”’ 
Yeats’s contrast between ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘artifice’’ in his last two 
stanzas balances Lamb’s complaint that in seeing Shakespeare 
staged ‘‘we have only materialised and brought down a fine vision 
to the standard of flesh and blood’’;** ef. also the antithesis be- 
tween the ‘‘vision’’ and the ‘‘mire and blood’’ in ‘‘Byzantium.’’ 


22 Yeats also connects song with clothes in ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium,’’ Il. 10- 
11, and ‘‘ Among School Children,’’ ll. 47-48. 


23 Lear, III, iv, 113. There is an interesting coincidental parallei in the use 
of bird imagery in the two pieces, In the first stanza of ‘‘Sailing to Byzant- 
ium’’ singing birds are symbols of sensual nature, just as in the first part of 
Lear the birds are all symbols of the evil Goneril and Regan (I, iv, 235, 284; 
II, iv, 137); in the last act of the play (V, iii, 8-9) Lear says to Cordelia, 
‘*Come, let’s away to prison. / We two alone will sing like birds i’ th’ cage,’’ 
even as Yents’s ‘‘IT’’ in the last stanza attempts to become a singing golden 
bird on a golden bough. 

There is aiso a conjunction of ‘‘fire,’’ ‘‘soul,’’ and music in stanza 3 of 
the poem and IV, vii, 46 f. of the play, where, on being cured of insanity by 
music, Lear cries: ‘‘Thou are a soul in bliss; but I am bound / Upon a wheel 
of fire.’’ 


24 Poems Plays and Miscellaneous Essays of Charles Lamb, pp. 233, 234-35, 
235-36, 222. 
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Vv 
There is also a striking parallel between the last part of ‘‘Sail- 

ing to Byzantium’”’ and lines 51-54 of Andrew Marvell’s ‘‘The 
Garden’’: 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and combs its silver wings. . . . 

vi 
To sum up, I think that the philosophical lyric ‘‘Sailing to By- 

zantium’’ was and is enriched by (1) the philosophical play King 
Lear, and that (2) Charles Lamb’s critical essay on Shakespeare’s 
tragedies is a link between the two masterpieces. I feel further 
that if one reads closely (3) the Byzantine passages in A Vision, 
(4) the known sources of Yeats’s information about Byzantium— 
Holmes and Strong, primarily, (5) the heretofore understressed 
Gibbon, (6) the Western fairy-tale of the Golden Bird, and (7) 
the four lines of Marvell’s ‘‘Garden,’’ he will see better how ex- 
tensive and rich a substance Yeats was able to synthesize into the 
poetry of both his Byzantium pieces. 





THE POTENT SONG IN EMERSON’S MERLIN POEMS 


By KENNETH WALTER CAMERON 
Trinity College 

A persistent poetic motif, the source of which has baffled editors 
of Emerson’s poetry’ and raised questions in the latest investiga- 
tion of Emerson’s knowledge of the bardic tradition,’ is that of 
a miraculous song which can still a tempest in human hearts, bind 
tyrants, tame lions, and create ‘‘poetic peace’’*—a song that can 
‘“‘modulate the king’s affairs,’ and make ‘‘Wolves shed their 
fangs, and dragons scales.’"> Though it is sung or taught by Merlin 
in the Transcendental poems associated with his name,*® it has 
other mouthpieces in Emerson’s verse. In ‘‘Two Rivers,’ for 
example, it is chanted by a goblin, who from his realm (‘‘the day 
of day’’) makes people ‘‘lose their grief who hear his song.’’ And, 
significantly for those who understand Coleridge’s metaphysical 
system, it is synonymous with the voice of Duty, who, in wafting 
‘‘the breath of grace divine,’’ can aid mortals both subjectively, 
in their attempts to front their fate, and objectively, in warding 
off from them or dissuading ‘‘the thirsty spear.’ Elsewhere, 
through Emerson’s favorite symbol the pine tree, a dreadful Des- 
tiny utters oracles and sings ‘‘the mystic song / Chanted when 
the sphere was young’’.. . 


Dissolving all that fixture is, 
Melts things that be to things that seem, 
And solid nature to a dream.® 


The locus classicus in Emerson’s works, however, is the first of 


1 For example, see Edward W. Emerson’s note in Emerson’s Works (Centen- 
ary ed.), 1x, 475. 

2See Nelson F. Adkins’ excellent study, ‘‘Emerson and the Bardic Tradi- 
tion,’? PMLA, uxmi (1948), 662-677, esp. 671. 

8 From ‘‘ Merlin I,’’ lines 51-58, Works, 1x, 122. 

4 From ‘‘ Merlin ITJ,’’ lines 1-2, Works, rx, 123. 

5 See ‘‘Solution,’’ line 6, Works, 1x, 221. 

6 Both parts of ‘‘ Merlin’’ and both parts of ‘‘Merlin’s Song.’’ See Works, 
IX, 120-124 and 218-219. 

7 See stanza 4 in Works, 1x, 248. 

8 See ‘‘ Voluntaries,’’ m1, line 15, and I, line 18 (Works, 1x, 207 and 205). 
Examples of Emerson’s admiration for Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode to Duty’’ are 
numerous. See Journals, 11, 429-430, 534; 11, 533 et passim. 


®‘*Woodnotes II,’’ Works, 1x, 52. 
22 
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the two quite unrelated poems, now printed in the Centenary edi- 
tion under the heading, ‘‘Merlin’s Song:’’”’. 


Of Merlin wise I learned a song,— 
Sing it low or sing it loud, 

It is mightier than the strong, 
And punishes the proud. 

I sing it to the surging crowd,— 
Good men it will calm and cheer, 
Bad men it will chain and cage— 
In the heart of the music peals a strain 
Which only angels hear; 

Whether it waken joy or rage 
Hushed myriads,hark in vain, 

Yet they who hegr it shed their age, 
And take their youth again.11 


Such an important motif obviously deserves consideration. How 
and when did it enter the poet’s thinking? How was it nourished? 
What does it mean? 

The ‘‘potent song’’ may have come to Emerson’s attention for 
the first time between December 19, 1816, and January 23, 1817,’ 
the year before he entered Harvard College, because Godwin’s 
Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, borrowed from the Boston Library So- 
ciety, was then being read in his home :* 


What has been handed down to us respecting the ancient scalds and Runic 
songs, inspires us with more honour and mysterious veneration, than we feel 
for the early professors of music of almost any other age or country. The 
Death-song of Lodbrog is represented as having been sung by him, with a firm 
and threatening voice, amidst the agonies of a tormenting death; and whether 
we regard this statement as severe history, or as heightened by "the po 
of imagination, it equally proves how nigh’ an opinion was entertained of, 
how powerful effects were experienced from, the performance of music and 
song. Egil Skallagrim had killed the son and several of the friends of the 
king of Norway; he was sent a prisoner and a victim to the irritated monarch; 
thus circumstanced, he sung before his enemy and his — a song adapted to 
the occasion, which afterward received the name of Egil’s Ransom, and the 
effect of his song was such, that the king immediately loosened his chains, and 
dismissed him free and unhurt. The — of music is thus hyperbolically 
commemorated in one of the songs of the Runic bards.1¢ ‘‘I know a song, by 


10 Works, 1x, 218. 

11 Emerson believed that the immortal sentences of the great ethical writers 
also inspired men with a feeling of perpetual youth. See Kenneth W. Cameron, 
Emerson the Essayist, 2 vols. (Raleigh, N. C., 1945), 1, 355 (mentioned here- 
after by title). See Nature, 1st ed, (Boston, 1836), 12.17-13. 18, for perpetual 
youth received through the mystical experience in the presence of natural 
objects. 

12 See Emerson the Essayist, 1, 153 and 175. 

13 See William Godwin, Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, 2nd ed., 4 vols. (London, 
1804), 1, 285-287. 

14 Godwin indicates his source at this point: ‘‘Perey, Northern Antiquities, 
Vol. I1.’’ Perey was only the editor of this work; the author was Paul Henri 
Mallet. See infra. 
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which I soften and inchant the arms of my enemies; and render their weapons 
of none effect. I know a song which I need only to sing when men have loaded 
me with bonds; for the moment I sing it, my chains fall in pieces, and I walk 
forth at liberty. I know a song, useful to all mankind; for as soon as hatred 
inflames the sons of men, the moment I sing it they are appeased. I know a 
song of such virtue, that were I caught in a storm, I can hush the winds, and 
render the air perfectly calm.’’ 


Emerson certainly handled this work himself in June, 1820, for 
he copied the last part of the quotation into his blotting book, 
‘‘The Universe No. 3,’’ and indicated its source.** Eight months 
later (between February 24 and March 3, 1821), he encountered 
the theme once more in volume four of the Monthly Anthology and 
Boston Review (1807), also borrowed from the Boston Library 
Society,** on pages 602-603 of which he found Godwin’s prose 
version followed by a contemporary poetic rendering by one who 
signed himself ‘‘Cambria’’: 


THE Sone or A RuUNIc BARD. 
IMITATED IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


I. 
I KNow A SONG, the magick of whose power 
Can save the Warrior in destruction’s hour; 
Froin the fierce foe his falling vengeance charm, 
And wrest the weapon from his nervous arm. 


II. 


I KNOW A SONG, which, when in bonds I lay, 

Broke from the grinding chain its links away. 
While the sweet notes their swelling numbers rolled, 
Back flew the bolts, the trembling gates unfold; 
Free as the breeze the elastick limbs advance, 
Course the far field, or braid the enlivening dance. 


III. 


I KNOW A SONG, to mend the heart design’d, 
Quenching the fiery passions of mankind; 
When lurking hate and deadly rage combine, 
To charm the serpent of revenge is mine; 
By heavenly verse the furious deed restrain, 
And bid the lost affections live again. 


IV. 
I KNOW A SONG, which when the wild winds blow 
To bend the monarchs of the forests low, 
If to the lay my warbling voice incline, 
Waking its various tones with skill divine, 
Hush’d are the gales, the spirit of the storm 
Calms his bleak breath, and smooths his furrow’d form, 
The day looks up, the dripping hills serene 
Through the faint clouds exalt their sparkling green. 


15 See my Emerson's Early Reading List (1819-1824) (New York, 1951), 
p. 5, for corroboration. 
16 See Emerson the Essayist, u, 157. 
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These are indubitably the principal sources of the motif in Emer- 
son’s poetry, and they explain its appearance in the period before 
1846, when he was still largely unacquainted with the genuine 
bardic tradition. How he came to associate it with Merlin—with 
whom, even in bardic literature, I do not find it associated—must 
be a matter of opinion. Godwin probably gave him a hint of Mer- 
lin’s ethical importance in a passage on Abbot Joachim :"* 


There lived in the eleventh century an enthusiast of the name of — 
abbot of Flora in the province of Calabria, whom his contemporaries reve 
as divinely inspired, and whose prophesies [sic] they equalled with the most 
celebrated of ancient times. Like other prophets, a favorite subject of his 
effusions was the melioration of mankind, the introduction of a purer religion, 
and a happier and more disinterested state of society. Joachim may be con- 
sidered as being with regard to Italy, what Merlin was in our own island, and 
Nostradamus in France. 


Emerson had, moreover, been reading with delight Book III"* of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene in April, 1819, about a Merlin who was 
not only a prophet but also a worker of miracles like those effected 
by the potent song: 


[His] wordes could call out of the sky 
Both sunne and moone, and make them hita obay: 
The land to sea, and sea to maineland dry, 
And darksom night he eke could turne to day: 
Huge hostes of men he could alone dismay, 
And hostes of men of meanest thinges could frame, 
When so him list his enimies to fray: 
That to this day, for terror of his fame, 
The feends do quake, when any him to them does name.19 


One year later, in Thomas Warton’s Observations on the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser,” he read the following commentary on the above: 
‘|, perhaps this is not more expressive of Merlin’s diabolical 
power, than what some of the runic historians mention of a swedish 
enchanter, viz. That he could blunt the edge of the weapons of 
his enemies only by looking at them, and that he could make hell 
a light place.’’ Between June 8 and 10, 1820, Emerson borrowed 


17 William Godwin, op. cit., 11, 268-269 (italics mine). 


18 See Letters (ed. Rusk), 1, 82 (Apr. 23-24, 1819). He wrote William: ‘If 
you could see me now, by benefit of Merlin’s mirror, or other assistance, you 
would pity me... .’ See Faerie Queene, Bk. ITI, canto iii, stanzas 18-22. 


19 Tbid., Bk. III, canto iii, stanza 12. 


20See Cameron, Emerson’s Early Reading List (1819-1824) (New York, 
1951), pp. 5 and 12. See the second edition, 2 vols, (London, 1762), 1, 68. Cf. 
I, 33-34, 37-39 and 208, 
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volume one of Thomas Perey’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” 
containing ‘‘An Essay on the Ancient Minstrels of England,’’ who 
were descended from the early bards, the origin of whose art was 
attributed to Odin or Woden, the father of their gods. It is not 
difficult to understand how Emerson was led to assign to the Eng- 
lish prophet and magician the gift of potent song in his ‘‘Merlin,’’ 
completed in 1845 or 1846 :?? 


Merlin’s mighty line 

Extremes of nature reconciled,— 

Bereaved a tyrant of his will, 

And made the lion mild. 

Songs can the tempest still, 

Scattered on the stormy air, 

Mould the year to fair increase, 

And bring in poetic peace. 
The last two words, I believe, are a double allusion. Merlin had 
promised Britomart (Faerie Queene, Bk. III, canto iii, stanza 23) 
that her offspring should ‘‘upreare’’ the feeble Britons and de- 
fend them ‘‘Till universal peace compound all civill jarre.’’ Still 
more significant is the fact, which I shall establish in a forthcom- 
ing article, that Emerson read and employed an important source 
of bardic lore as early as 1835—Llywarch-Hen’s The Heroic Elegies 
and Other Pieces. The following, taken from the preliminary essay 
on ‘‘Bardism’’ in that work,”* gives special point to the phrase, 
‘*poetic peace’’: 


What may be considered as the foundation of the Order was the doctrine of 
Universal Peace, and Good Will; for so entirely was a Bard to be a votary to 
it, that he was never to bear arms, or in any other manner to become a party 
in a dispute, either political or religious; nor was a naked weapon even to be 
held in his presence, for he was recognised as the sacred Herald of Peace, 
under the title of Bardd Yns Prydain, or Bard of the isle of Britain. The re- 
sult of this was that he could pass unmolested, from one hostile country to 
another, where his character was known; and whenever he appeared in his 
unicoloured robe, by which he was known, attention was given to him on all 
occasions; if it was even between armies in the heat of action, both parties 
would instantly desist;24 so that the appearance of a Bard operated as the 


21 Borrowed from the Boston Library Society in 3 vols. (London, 1812). For 
subsequent use of this work, see Emerson the Essayist, u, 156, 159, 165, 166, 
167, 180, and Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, N. C., 1941), 
pp. 25 and 96. 

22 See Works, 1x, 122. 

23 With a literal tr. by William Owen, afterwards Owen Pughe (London, 
1792). See pp. xxi-lxiv, esp. pp. xxv-xxvi. 

24 On p. xxvi the editor has added this note: ‘‘But we shall not insist that 
it was the effect of the harmony of the lyres, or the flowing numbers, that 
calmed the fierce resentment struggling in their breasts, as Diodorus Siculus 
conceived; but it was in consequence of general laws of warfare, common in 
all ages.’’ 
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modern flag of truce. His word was to be credited, in preference to that of 
any other person whatever. 


Emerson’s next significant contact with the ‘‘potent-song’’ motif 
was on July 26, 1847,25 when he borrowed from Harvard College 
the source of Godwin’s ‘‘Song of the Runie Bard,’’ the new Bohn 
edition of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,”* containing fragments 
of the ancient Edda together with a little poem called ‘‘The Runic 
Chapter, or the Magic of Odin,’’ not originally a part of the Hdva- 
mdl. In it appears the stanza [149] which Emerson reprinted in 
Letters and Social Aims,”" identifying it only as the work of ‘‘an- 
other bard :’’ 


THE RUNIC CHAPTER28 

149. ‘‘I am possessed of songs: such as neither the spouse of a king, nor 
any son of man can repeat; one of them is called the Helper: it will help thee 
at thy need, in sickness, grief, and all adversities. 

150. ‘‘I know a song, which the sons of men ought to sing, if they would 
become skilful physicians. 

151. ‘‘I know a song, by which I soften and enchant the arms of my enemies; 
and render their weapons of no effect! 

152. ‘‘I know a song, which I need only to sing when men have loaded me 
with bonds; for the moment I sing it, my chains fall in pieces, and I walk forth 
at liberty. 

156. ‘‘I know a song, useful to all mankind; for as soon as hatred inflames 
the sons of men, the moment I sing it they are appeased. 

157. ‘‘I know a song of such virtue, that were I caught in a storm, I can 
hush the winds, and render the air perfectly calm. 

158. ‘‘When I see magicians travelling through the air, I disconcert them by 
a single look, and force them to abandon their enterprise. 

159. ‘‘If I see a man dead and hanging aloft on a tree, I engrave Runic 
characters so wonderful, that the man immediately descends and converses with 
me. 

161. ‘‘If I will that a man should neither fall in battle, nor perish by the 
sword, I sprinkle him over with water at the instant of his birth.’’ 


In April, 1856, Emerson successfully imitated these runes in two 
short passages in his Journals and followed them with two lines 
later incorporated into ‘‘Merlin’s Song’’ (1867) :** 


25 See Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading, pp. 48 and 89. 

26Paul Henri Mallet, Northern Antigrities (tr. Bishop Percy), new ed. 
revised and enlarged, ed. I. A. Blackwell (London [Bohn], 1847). Emerson 
later bought a copy of this edition, which survives in his library. 

27 Works, vit, 59. 

28 Mallet, ed. cit., pp. 371-372. Emerson copied stanzas 149 and 152 with 
other gems from Mallet into folios 159-160 of MS. Journal VS (1853-1854), 
a notebook still largely unpublished and rich in bardiec lore. 

29 See Journals, 1x, 31-33. 
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_I know a song which, though it be sung never so loud, few can hear,—only 
six or seven or eight persons: yet they who hear it become young again. When 
it is sung, the stars twinkle gladly, and the moon bends nearer the earth. 


* * * 


I know a song which is more hurtful than strychnine or the kiss of the asp. 
Tt blasts those who hear it, changes their colour and shape, and dissipates their 
substance. It is called Time. 


Yet they who hear it shed their age 
And take their youth again. 


One is now able to see that the potent-song motif has a rich com- 
plex of meaning: (1) Inspired poetry or music has the power to 
transform life within and without, and Merlin may be taken sym- 
bolically as the spokesman for them both. (2) The song which 
Merlin sang or taught is the voice of the Divine indwelling Reason 
or Oversoul (‘‘the magic of Odin’’), celebrated in the early poem, 
‘**Gnothi Seauton,’’ in which Emerson expressed his favorite themes 
of Self-Reliance (i.e., God-Reliance) and ‘‘Like only can know 
like.’’*° (3) Merlin’s song is the mystical experience which a few 
enjoy—and they, but seldom—described in Section XIII of Emer- 
son’s ‘‘Statement of the First Philosophy’’ (1835) :* 


Such is the inaction of men. We have an obscure consciousness of our at- 
tributes. We stand on the edge of all that is great, yet are restrained in in- 
astivity and unconscious of our powers, like neuters of the hive, every one of 
which is capable of transformation into the Queen bee. We are always on the 
brink, ete. Much preparation, little fruit. But suddenly in any place, in the 
street, in the chamber, will the heavens open and the regions of wisdom be un- 
covered, as if to show how thin the veil, how null the circumstances. As quickly, 
a Lethean stream washes through us and bereaves us of ourselves. 


And (4) Merlin’s song duplicates the theme of the powerful words 
sung by the Orphie Poet at the end of Nature (1836) :* 


As fast as you conform your life to the pure idea in your mind, that will 
unfold its great proportions. A correspondent revolution in things will attend 
the influx of the spirit. So fast will disagreeable appearances, swine, spiders, 
snakes, pests, mad-house, prisons, enemies, vanish; they are temporary and shall 
be no more seen, The sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and 
the wind exhale. As when the summer comes from the south, the snow-banks 
melt, and the face of the earth becomes green before it, so shall the advancing 
spirit create its ornaments along its path, and carry with it the beauty it visits, 
and the song which enchants it. 


30 See Emerson the Essayist, 1, 175-179 with accompanying commentary. 

31 Ibid., 1, 191-194, esp. 194. 

82 See Nature, 1st ed., (Boston, 1836), pp. 87, 94-95. For a detailed treatment 
of the Orphic Poet, who sang to Emerson ‘‘ traditions of man and nature’’ which 
‘‘perhaps reappear to every bard’’ and ‘‘may be both history and prophecy,’’ 
see Emerson the Essayist, 1, 361-399. 





JOHN SKELTON: THE STRUCTURE OF THE POEM 


By ALAN SWALLOW 
University of Denver 


In the work of John Skelton appears the first important Renais- 
sance break with the medieval tradition in poetry. His work covers 
almost every type of verse practiced in his day, including the 
morality play; but he proceeded from acceptance of the medieval 
tradition, through varying stages of revolt against that tradition, 
to a new form which he devised. This type was highly individual- 
istic, however, in the sense that it did not have much ‘‘carry-over 
value.’’ Though he finally broke with the medieval method, Skel- 
ton’s experiment did not, as did Wyatt’s, discover the method 
which was used so effectively by the great Elizabethan and Jacob- 
ean poets. 

Skelton’s two elegies—‘‘On the Death of the Noble Prince, King 
Edward the Fourth’’ and ‘‘Upon the Dolorous Death and Much 
Lamentable Chance of the Most Honourable Earl of Northumber- 
land’’—and his three prayers—‘‘To the Father of Heaven,’’ ‘‘To 
the Second Person,’’ and ‘‘To the Holy Ghost’’—are clearly in 
the fifteenth-century literary manner, the manner of Lydgate. 
They belong to what Nelson ealls ‘‘the tradition which conceived 
of literature to be a means of propagating virtue.’’"* The theme 
of the first elegy is that of the Fall-of-Princes: 

Where is now my conquest and my victory? 
Where is my riches and my royal array? 
Where be my coursers and my horses high? 
Where is my mirth, my solace, and my play? 
As vanity, to nought all is withered away.? 
The theme is old and is not at all re-vitalized in this poem. It has 
the same lack of imagery as in Lydgate and Hawes. Though the 
second elegy has a different theme, an argument against the com- 
mons who killed Northumberland and a recital of the earl’s virtues, 
it may be characterized in the same fashion. Only a touch of the 
later Skelton is present, as in the word play of 


1 William Nelson, John Skelton, Laureate (New York, 1939), p. 142. 
2 The Complete Poems of John Skelton, Laureate, edited by Philip Henderson 
(London, 1931), pp. 2-3. All quotatiors from Skelton are from this edition. 
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Yet shamefully they slew him: that shame may them befall! 
and the confused image 


the commoners under a cloak, 
Which kindled the wild fire that made all this smoke. 


The prayers have a characteristic medieval rhetoric of abstractions: 


O Radiant Luminary of light interminable, 

Celestial Father, potential God of might, 
Of heaven and earth O Lord incomparable, 

Of all perfections the Essential most perfite! 

O Maker of mankind, that forméd day and night, 
Whose power imperial comprehendeth every place! 


Skelton’s first major attempt marks his first unmistakable move 
away from the medieval tradition. In the large, The Bouge of 
Court is a typical fifteenth-century allegory. It has the 
same astrological introduction, the insistence upon the necessity of ‘‘ covert 
Terms,’’ and the usual assumption of modesty: the poet then falls asleep and 
his dream becomes the substance of the poem: he wakes up at a critical mo- 
ment in the action and writes his ‘‘little book,’’ for which he makes a con- 
ventional apology.’ 

In addition, the characters of the poem, with the exception of one, 
are personifications such as might be found in late medieval al- 


legory. They include Drede (the dreamer himself), Dame Sauce- 
pere, Danger, Bon Aventure, Favell, Suspect, Disdain, Riot, Dis- 
simuler, and Deceit. 

But the poem is not completely abstract in its ape. It 
is first of all definitely localized: 


At Harwich port slumb’ring as I lay 
In mine hostes house, called Powers Key. 
More important yet, the descriptions of the personified characters 
are a mixture of medieval abstraction and of touches of reality. 
For example, in this description of Disdain, 
He bit his lip, he lookéd passing coy; 
His face was belimmed as bees had him stung: 
It was no time with him to jape nor toy! 
Envy had wasted his liver and his lung, 
Hatred by the heart so had him wrung 
That he looked pale as ashes to my sight: 
Disdain, I ween, this comerous crab is hight. 
only the fourth and fifth lines seem to belong to medieval deserip- 
tion; such expressiors as ‘‘His face was belimmed as bees had 


8 Ibid, p. XXVIII. 
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him stung,’’ ‘‘pale as ashes,’’ and ‘‘comerous crab’’ set before us 
a distinct and physical person. This quality of the poem has its 
climax, moreover, in the description of Harvey Hafter, a real 
person with a real name among abstractions: 
Upon his breast he bear a versing-box, 
His throat was clear, and lustily could fain. 
Methcught his gown was all furred with fo 
And ever he sang, ‘‘ Sith I Am Nothing Plain .. .’’ 
To keep him from picking it was a greate pain: 
He gazed on me with his goatish beard, 
When I looked at him my purse was half-afeard. 
John M. Berdan speaks of this last line as a ‘‘triumph of sug- 
gestiveness.’"* The characterization of Harvey Hafter does not 
stop here, however; it continues through the medium of his own 
speech to Drede, one stanza of which is: 
Princes of youth can ye sing by rote? 
Or shall I sail with you? afellowship assay? 
For on the book I cannot sing a note. 
Would to God it would please you some day 
A ballad book before me for to lay, 


And learn me to sing re mi fa sol ! 
And, when I fail, bob me on the noll. 


It is evident from this poem, then, that at the time he wrote it 
Skelton was not yet prepared to break completely with the medi- 
eval tradition. He had not yet, we may suppose, invented a struc- 
ture for the poem which would be compatible with the direct way 
in which he approached experience and to the realistic materials 
which he wished to place in his poem. His answer to the problem 
at this time was to borrow an old shell and fill it with new drink. 

The same method is also evident in Skelton’s morality play, 
Magnificence. He borrowed the structure of a literary type well- 
known in his day but used for ecclesiastical and moral purposes. 
His characters all have abstract names. There is the typical ab- 
stract argument: 


Liberty. What, Liberty to Measure then would ye bind? 
Measure. What else? for otherwise it were against kind: 
If Liberty should leap and run where he list 
It were no virtue, it were a thing unbless’d. 
But the play is filled with much specific material. Occasionally 
an image, instead of abstract terms, is used to describe the char- 
acters, as in this comment upon the taking of the assumed name, 
Sure Surveyance, by the character Counterfeit Countenane:: 


4 John M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry, 1485-1547 (New York, 1931), p. 97. 
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Surveyance! where ye survey 
Thrift has lost her coffer-key! 


or this comment upon Cloaked Collusion: 


By Cock’s heart, he looketh high! 
He hawketh, methink, for a butterfly. 
There is a specific reference to King Louis XII. As Henderson 
comments, although Skelton’s purpose ‘‘is distinctly moral, . , . 
he is chiefly concerned with showing that the wages of imprudent 
spending, through certain unnamed evil advisers, will be, for a 
certain unnamed rich prince, adversity and poverty. The case at 
issue is not so much universal as particular—although, of course, 
it can be interpreted universally—and the play contains much 
indirect satire of Wolsey’s influence on the young Henry VIII.’” 
A further step from the medieval method is apparent in the first 
of Skelton’s major satires, Speak, Parrot. At first thought it would 
seem that the poem is similar to the medieval type of the bestiary, 
since a bird is the main character. But in this poem the parrot 
is not at all approached as were the beasts in the Physiologi, with 
an attempt to find some allegorical significance to the animal’s 
habits or physical character. Rather, here the parrot is realized 


as the brightly-colored bird who is captured in distant places and 
brought off in a cage to be a plaything for idle women: 


My name is Parrot, a bird of Paradise, 
By nature devised of a wondrous kind, 
Daintily dieted with divers delicate spice 
Till Euphrates, that flood, driveth me into Ind, 
Where men of that countrie by fortune me find 
And send me to greate ladyes of estate: 
Then Parrot must have an almond or a date. 


A cage curiously carven, with a silver pin, 
Properly painted, to be my coverture; 
A mirror of glass, that I may toot therein: 
These, maidens full meekly with many a divers flower, 
Freshly they dress, and make sweet my bower, 
With ‘‘Speak, Parrot, I pray you.’’ Full curtesly they say 
‘*Parrot is a goodly bird, a pretty popinjay! ’’ 


With my beake bent, my little wanton eye, 
My feathers fresh as is the emerald green, .. . 
I am a minion to wait upon a queen: 
‘*My proper Parrot, my little pretty fool!’’ 
With ladies I learn, and go with them to school. 


Also, this parrot can speak Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldean, 
Greek, Spanish, French, Duich, English, and Portugese; and like 


5 Henderson, p. XXVII. 
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the parrot Skelton garbles his smatterings of words and phrases 
from these languages. It is this near-confusion of language which 
has attracted the most attention from scholars, though the purpose 
of the indirection of statement is frankly admitted: 

For in this process Parrot nothing hath surmised, 

No matter pretended, nor nothing enterprised, 


But that metaphora, allegoria with all, 
Shall be his protection, his paves, and his wall. 


Underneath the confusion of language two principal attacks are 
readily apparent, one against the study of Greek, and the other, 
more violent, against Wolsey. 

What is more interesting for our purposes here is the method 
involved. It certainly is not medieval, for no indirect preparation, 
no dream setting or allegorical structure, is provided. The poem 
starts with the description of the parrot, quoted above, continues 
the deseription for a number of stanzas, and then proceeds to the 
statements by the parrot. The parrot provides, then, the single 
structural element of the poem: about the facts that the parrot 
lives in places of court intrigue and that he ean speak are gathered 
the satirical matters of the poem. And the principle by which 
the satirical matters are gathered is simply one of accumulation: 
the parrot speaks of matters which the author wishes to satirize, 
and at the time he wishes to satirize them. This is attested not 
only by the fact that there are two principal objects of satire, as 
noted above, but also by the fact that the poem has several envoys, 
each of them dated and ‘‘constituting a series of fortnightly re- 
ports on the current activities of Cardinal Wolsey.’ And the 
parrot remains the only connecting link among these accretions, 
whether in terms of time or of matter. 

The complete break with the medieval manner is apparent in 
Colin Clout. ‘‘Here the dream-structure is abandoned in favor 
of a single dramatic ego; personification and allegory change to 
direct statement; and the rime-royal is abandoned in favor of the 
Skeltonical verse.’”? There is no attempt at narrative to link to- 
gether the various satirical matters of the poem. The structural 
element, bringing together into one poem such various matters, 
is provided by the figure of Colin Clout: 


6 Nelson, p. 135. 
7 Berdan, p. 179. 
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Thus I, Colin Clout, 
As I go about, 
And wand’ring as I walk 
I hear the people talk. 


Take me as I intend, 
For loth I am to offend 
In this that I have penn’d: 
I tell you as men say. 


As the parrot is used in Speak, Parrot, so here also the struc- 
tural element, the ‘‘single dramatic ego’’ of Colin Clout, is used 
to link not only various materials—which include attacks upon 
church corruption, the confusion of temporal and spiritual powers 
of the Church, the lack of learning and the laziness of many priests, 
and Wolsey’s attempt at advancement—-but also parts composed 
at different times.* This is apparent also in the third major satire, 
Why Come Ye not to Court? In that poem, only a little more than 
a quarter of the way through the complete work, appear the lines: 

Thus will I conclude my style, 

And fall to rest a while, 

And so to rest a while. 
Thus the poem must have ended at this point once, to be taken 
up again as new instances of corruption came to Skelton’s attention. 

The structural relationship among these matters within the poem 
ean be only slight. This is particularly true of Why Come Ye not 
to Court? which does not have a parrot or a Colin Clout to provide 
some semblance of unity. Combining such various matters at 
various times in the same poem, Skelton returned often to the 
same attack, securing intensification and a well-rounded picture 
by repetition and by the addition of many new examples. As 
Berdan comments of Why Come Ye not to Court?, ‘‘The natural 
result is that the poem is powerful only in detail. As a whole it 
has the incoherence of anger.’” 

This use of repetition, or parallelism, as it might be called, ap- 
pears not only in the large units of these poems but also in smaller 
units. It is a striking characteristic of those poems by Skelton 
which are out of the medieval tradition; and the same structure, 
as Nelson notes,’® is just as strikingly absent from the poems com- 
posed in rime-royal. An example is this from Colin Clout: 


"8 Ibid., pp. 195-198, gives indications that Colin Clout was circulated in 
fragments and thus must have been composed piecemeal. 


* Ibid., p. 193. 
10 Nelson, p. 87. 
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Farewell pees wy 
Farewell simplicitie, 
Farewell humilitie, 
Farewell good charitie! 


Another is from The Tunning of Elinor Rumming: 


Another set of sluts: 
Some brought walnuts, 
Some apples, some pears, 
Some brought their clipping shears, 
Some brought this and that, 
Some brought I wot n’ere what; 
Some brought their husband’s hat, 
Some puddings and links, 
Some tripes that stinks. 

In these poems, then, Skelton has arrived at a method which is 
definitely not medieval. The writing is direct, not indirect; there 
is no allegorical covering, but instead an attempt to provide struc- 
ture through the dramatic figure of a bird or a man who repeats 
what he hears. Above all, Skelton has thrown over the psycho- 
logical and philosophical principles which underlie the medieval 
method. He does not approach experiences with preconceptions; 
experience is not intellectualized into categorical compartments. 
Instead he seems to be trying ‘‘to get the facts.’’ His own pro- 
gram for church and civil reform is only slightly emphasized com- 
pared with his insistence upon the evils which exist. He is gather- 
ing data for a program, for a philosophy of action. The poems 
exhibit a sort of inductive thinking. 

In terms of verse structure, we may, for the sake of convenience, 
term his method ‘‘accumulative.’’ He gathers data not once but 
time after time to cover the same point again and again. ‘‘Over 
and over again he repeats the same things, devoid of all logical 
form and construction—although these pieces may be said to have 
certain concentric’? movement of their own—round and round the 
same point he goes, always coming back to where he started 
from.’”? And this accumulative method is apparent not only in 
terms of materials but also in terms of the structure of the verse 
from line to line, as has been pointed out. 

The same method of accumulation is characteristic of Skelton’s 
best non-satirical work. It is especially evident in The Tunning 


11 Ten Brink, as Arthur Koelbing points out (‘‘ Barclay and Skelton,’’ The 
Cambridge History of English Literature [Cambridge, 1909], m1, 84) called 
Skelton’s method ‘‘concentric.’’ 


12 Henderson, p. XXIx. 
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of Elinor Rumming, an extreme example of a direct, non-intellec- 
tualized approach to sordid elements of experience. The poem is 
composed of scenes and portraits—almost photographie in their 
fidelity to fact—of women found at a tavern. And the seenes and 
portraits are left at the level of description: at the end the poet 
has merely written enough: 


For my fingers itch, 
I have written too mich 
Of this mad mumming 
Of Elinor Rumming! 
Thus endeth the geste 
Of this worthy feast. 


At the same time, repetition and accumulation form the dominant 
verse-structure throughout the poem. One example has already 
been quoted. Of the same sort, but here used in conversation, is: 


He calleth me his whiting, 

His mulling and his miting, 

His nobbes and his coney, 

His sweeting and his honey, 

With ‘‘Bass, my pretty bonny, 
Thou are worth goods and money! ’’ 


Broad, indefinite metaphors and similes are often used in the por- 
traits. They cannot be put together, as images, to make a clear 
picture, for the analogies are drawn from so many realms of ex- 
perience. They function, then, as momentary impressions of de- 
tail, the complete portrait being achieved through the aceumula- 
tion of many such images. The following, to give an example, are 
less than a fourth of the lines devoted to the portrait of Elinor 
Rumming : 


With clothes upon her head 
That weigh a sow of lead, 
Writhen in wondrous wise 
After the Saracen’s guise, 
With a whim-wham 
Knit with a trim-tram 
Upon her brain-pan; 
Like an Egyptian 
Cappéd about. 

When she goeth out 
Herself for to shew, 
She driveth down the dew 
With a pair of heeles 
As broad as two wheeles; 
She hobbies as a gose 
With her blanket hose, 
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Her shoon smeared with tallow, 
Greaséd upon dirt 
That bawdeth her skirt. 


Philip Sparrow is something of a special case, because for the 
first of its two parts Skelton has again gone to a convention to 
secure a structure for his poem. In this case, the convention, as 
Ian Gordon has pointed out, is the Services for the Dead of the 
Roman Church.'* Gordon lists all the forms of the Services for 
the Dead and comments: 


Skelton uses ali these forms except that of Matins, and Philip Sparow is 
remarkable in the way it uses first the Vespers in the Office for the Dead, 
then without indication or warning becomes the medieval Mass of the Birds 

. ->; again without warning shifts into the Absolution over the Tomb; and 
then with a few lines on the coming on of night returns to the close of Vespers 
in the Office. After a section on the composition of a Latin epitaph ... we 
find ourselves at the Commendatio—commendations, not of the soul of Philip 
Sparow, but, with an obvious play on the double meaning of the word, on the 
beauty of the girl who was supposed to have recited part one.14 


Within this structure Skelton’s method of accumulation of de- 
tail and perception is apparent, particularly in the second part, 
where he proceeds from one aspect of Joanna’s beauty to another. 
The following is his comment upon her wart (perhaps a mole) 
upon her cheek: 


And when I perceived 
Her wart and conceived, 
It cannot be denay’d 
But it was well conveyed 
And set so womanly, 

And nothing wantonly, 
But right conveniently, 
And full congruently, 
As Nature could devise, 
In most goodly wise! 
Who so list behold, 

It maketh lovers bold 
To her to sue for grace, 
Her favour to purchase ; 
The scar upon her chin, 
Enhached on her fair skin, 
Whiter than the swan, 
It would make any man 
To forget deadly sin 
Her favour to win! 


Within the first part, also, the same. verse-structure is used. 


13 Tan A. Gordon, ‘‘Skelton’s ‘Philip Sparow’ and the Roman Service-Book,’’ 
Modern Language Review, xxix (1934), 389-396. 


14 Ibid., p. 390. 
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A Latin phrase from the Services for the Dead introduces each 
new movement, and within each appear such passages as: 


Sometime he would gasp 
When he saw a wasp; 
A fly, or a gnat, 
He would fly at that; 
And prettily he would pant 
When he saw an ant! 
Lord, how he would pry 
After a butterfly! 
Lord, how he would hop 
After the gressop! 
And when I said, ‘‘Phip, Phip!’’ 
Then he would leap and skip, 
And take me by the lip. 


O cat of churlish kind, 
The fiend was in thy mind 
When thou my bird untwined! 
I would thou hadst been blind! 
The léopards savage, 

The lions in their rage 

Might catch thee in their paws, 
And gnaw thee in their jaws! 
The serpents of Libany 

Might sting thee venomously! 
The dragons with their tongues 
Might poison thy liver and lungs! 
The manticors of the mountains 
Might feed them on thy brains! 

But it is to be noted that in addition to his accumulative method 
Skelton in this poem makes use of his convention in a way not 
characteristic of his other poems in which a convention is found. 
Here the Services for the Dead are not merely framework, as is 
the dream-framework of The Bouge of Court. The Services are 
integrated into the poem and act as an undercurrent of commen- 
tary on Joanna’s sorrow and lamentation. Commenting on this 
usage, Gordon says, ‘‘The formulae of the various Services are 
introduced, but they are unchanged and perhaps not always even 
ridiculed. Instead they give a mock-serious background to the 
lament for Philip that is at any time liable to lose its mockery.’”® 
It is this management of tone between humor and pathos, between 
burlesque and sentimentality, which is one of the important achieve- 
ments of Philip Sparrow; and the use of the convention as a func- 
tional device in managing the tone represents a further step in 
Skelton’s handling of structural elements in his poetry. 


15 Ibid., p. 396. 
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And just as in this poem there is a functional use of the frame- 
work, so also is there a functional modification of his character- 
istic accumulation. In one of her first laments, Joanna says: 


When I remember again 
How my Philip was slain, 
Never half the pain 
Was between you twain, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, 

As then befell to me: 

I wept and I wailed, 

The teares down hailed, 

But nothing it availed 

To call Philip again, 

Whom Gib, our cat, hath slain. 


Here the repetitive pattern for the verses is familiar. But it is 
not so straightforward as before; there is a balance of tone which 
we found extended throughout the poem by means of the under- 
current of commentary through the parody of the Services for 
the Dead. The first seven lines quoted seem all of one attitude, 
a genuine lamentation for the death of the sparrow. But the ob- 
ject of the lamentation is merely a pet bird; a single attitude of 
such pathos toward such an object would seem sentimental. So 
against the attitude is balanced one of mockery of the lamentation 
itself, expressed in this passage by the exaggeration of the meta- 
phor hailed in the eighth line and by the near-humor involved in 
the name of the cat, in the implied situation, and in the exagger- 
ated heroism of the words hath slain of the last line. Similar 
balaneings of attitudes are found throughout Joanna’s part of 
the poem. There is straightforward grief in some of the descrip- 
tions, as that of the bird crawling beneath the girl’s night clothes: 


And on me it would leap 
When I was asleep 

And his feathers shake, 
Wherewith he would make 
Me often for to wake, 

And for to take him in 
Upon my naked skin. 

God wot, we thought no sin: 
What though he crept so low? 
It was no hurt, I trow, 

He did nothing, perde, 

But sit upon my knee! 
Philip, though he were nice, 
In him it was no vice! 
Philip might be bold 

And do what he wold: 
Philip would seek and take 
All the fleas black 
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That he could there espy 
With his wanton eye. 


Or, after a recollection that with a knowledge of magic she might 
be able to bring Philip alive again, Joanna thinks of the time she 
tried to stitch Philip’s likeness in a sampler: 


But when I was sewing his beak, 
Methought my sparrow did speak, 
And opened his pretty bill, 
Saying, ‘‘ Maid, ye are in will 
Again me for to kill! 

Ye prick me in the head!’’... 
My needle and thread 

I threw away for dread. 


Finally, this accumulative method is the foundation of Skelton’s 
best lyrics. Occasionally, there is a certain reverse process, a 
general statement followed by the realistic image; the organiza- 
tion is apparent in this quotation from Upon a Dead Man’s Head: 


It is general 
To be mortal: 
I have well a 
No man may him hide 
From Death hollow-eyed, 
With sinews witheréd, 
With bones shiveréd, 
With his worm-eaten maw, 
And his ghastly jaw 
Gasping aside, 
Naked of hide, 
Neither flesh nor fell. 


Obviously even here the interest is not primarily upon the general 
statement but upon the actual effect of mortality. 


At times appears the accumulation of detail towards a general 
statement, as in the last three stanzas of Knowledge, Acquaintance, 
Resort, Favour with Grace: 


Remorse have I of your most goodlihood, 
Of your behavior courteous and benign, 
Of your bounty and of your womanhood, 
Which maketh my heart oft to leap and spring, 
And to remember many a pretty thing: 
But absence, alas, with trembling fear and dread 
Abasheth me, albeit I have no need. 


You I assure, absence is my foe, 
My deadly woe, my painful heaviness; 
And if ye list to know the cause why so 
Open mine heart, behold my mind express: 
I would ye could! then should ye see, mistress, 
How there nis thing that I covet so fain 
As to embrace you in mine armes twain. 
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Nothing earthly to me more desirous 
Than to behold your beauteous countenance: 

But, hateful Absence, to me so envious, 
Though thou withdraw me from her by long distance, 
Yet shall she never out of my remembrance: 

For I have gravéd her within the secret wall 

Of my true heart, to love her best of all! 


These two poems are also basically ‘‘occasional.’’ The former 
is addressed to a woman who sent the poet a death’s head ‘‘for 
a token,’’ and the letter is addressed by the lover to the loved-one. 
In each case the realistic, accumulative method is at times con- 
fused, in the first poem by moralizings upon mortality, and in 
the second by the intrusion of a medieval personification of Ab- 
sence. In Skelton’s best lyries, however, there is not this confusion. 
In a number of them, such as Lullay, Lullay, like a Child; The 
Ancient Acquaintance, Madam, between Us Twain; and Mannerly 
Margery Milk and Ale, the poem has a narrative basis. But the 
interest is not merely in the narrative. The first-named poem is a 
song, and the music for it has come down to us; it has the quality 
of statement and the repeated refrain common to the song tradi- 
tion. In the others appears a greater attempt to get at the details 
of the narrative situation and of the characterization, with Skel- 
ton’s favorite method of providing detail: 


What dream’st thou, drunkard, drowsy pate? 
Thy lust and liking is from thee gone; 
Thou blinkard blowboll, thou wakest too late, 
Behold thou liest, luggard, alone! 
Well may thou sigh, well may thou groan, 
To deal with her so cowardly: 
Ywis, pole hatchet, she bleared thin eye. 


At their best, then, Skelton’s lyries have dropped the general- 
ization from a place of prime importance. In its place appears 
an interest in getting the details of characterization and of the 
experience. These details are expressed, not through a close analy- 
sis of the elements or through means of an extended metaphor, 
but through almost a riot of images which seem to have little con- 
nection or co-ordination but each of which expresses some facet 
of the experience; and by the accumulation of such facets a 
rounded, full communication of the experience is occasionally at- 
tained. Skelton’s method produces at its best, in the lyric, such 
a poem as ‘‘To Mistress Margaret Hussey’’ from The Garland 
of Laurel: 
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Merry Margaret, 
As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower: 
With solace and gladness, 
With mirth and no madness, 
All good and no badness; 
So joyously, 
So maidenly, 
So womanly 
Her demeaning 
In everything, 
Far, far passing 
That I can indite, 
Or suffice to write 
Of Merry Margaret 
As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. 
As patient and still 
And as full of good will 
As fair Isaphill, 
Coliander, 
Sweet pomander, 
Good Cassander, 
Steadfast of thought, 
Well made, well wrought, 
Far may be sought 
Ere that he can find 
So courteous, so kind 
As Merry Margaret, 
This midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. 





THOMAS MORE AND THE GREAT BOOKS 


By Epwarp L. Surtz, 8.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 

In Utopia (1516), Thomas More cleverly derides the engulf- 
ment of contemporary Scholastic philosophers in ‘‘all those rules 
of restryetyons, amplyfycatyons, and supposytyons,’’ ‘‘the seconde 
intentyons,’’ and ‘‘man hymselfe in commen.’ For this excessive 
and insane preoccupation with sophistical dialectic and episte- 
mological subtleties, the teachers and scholars of Europe have a 
most useful and absorbing substitute in the study of the Greek 
language and literature. 

Does More offer any program of ‘‘Great Books’’ for those Euro- 
pean men of learning who are willing to study the language and 
literature of Greece, and thus to broaden their knowledge of all 
the secular arts and sciences? The volumes which Hythloday and 
Tricius Apinatus carry with them and share with the inhabitants 
of Utopia might well serve as the basis for a list of required read- 
ing, but a few titles would be lacking for the perfect education. 
This is evident from the fact that Hythloday tossed into the ship 
only ‘‘a pretye fardell of bookes’’ (librorum sarcinam mediocrem) .* 
The list, however, does represent what Hythloday, an ardent stu- 
dent of the Greek tongue and a devotee of Greek philosophy,’ must 
have considered as an essential minimum of the most valuable 
Greek books, since he ‘‘intended to come agayne [back to Europe] 
rather neuer than shortelye’’ (quod mecum plane decreueram nun- 
quam potius redire quam cito).* Hythloday’s catalogue — and 

1The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, ed. J. H. Lupton (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1895), pp. 185-86. The humanists do not wish to substitute merely liter- 
ary equivalents for the philosophical controversies of the Schoolmen. Their 
ardent desire is the elimination of abuses only. In logic, for example, More 
advocates ‘‘all that oure auncyente Philosophers haue tawghte’’ (ibid., p. 
184), especially the methods found in the logical treatises of Aristotle, but 
unencumbered by medieval commentaries and additions. A few simple prin- 
ciples and rules are necessary—and sufficient (More’s letter to Dorp, The 
Correspondence of Sir Thomas More, ed. E. F. Rogers [Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947], p. 37). For a more detailed discussion, see 
‘‘Logic in Utopia,’’ PQ, xxix (1950), 389-401. 

2 Utopia, p. 215. 

3 Utopia, p. 27. 

4 Utopia, p. 215. 
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More’s—can be filled out and completed by the various enumera- 
tions of recommended books made by More’s lifelong friend, 
Erasmus. Of these the most important is the selection of authors 
which appeared only five years before Utopia in his Plan of Study 
(1511).° There are a number of remarkable resemblances, which 
can hardly be due to pure coincidence, between the Utopia and 
the Plan of Study. Erasmus’ Plan may be supplemented by his 
Apology against the Dialogue of James Latomus (1518), by his 
Ecclesiastes (1535), and, to a less extent, by his Method of True 
Theology (1519).° The net result of such a study is proof for the 
great influence exerted by Erasmus over his friend More, at least 
in literary matters, as well as a clear picture of the early Renais- 
sance in England. 

In general, Erasmus maintains that, just as bees colleet different 
substances from different flowers and plants, ‘‘so one must not 
seek everything in the same author, but must take from each one 
what is most useful: verbal splendor from poets and orators, argu- 
mentative subtlety from dialecticians, knowledge of nature from 
philosophers, and moral precepts from theologians.’ 

Hythloday begins the list of his Greek books, as one might well 
expect from a philosopher, with the writings of three great phil- 
osophers: ‘‘the mooste parte of Platoes woorkes; more of Aris- 
totles; also Theophrastus of Plantes.’’** In his Plan of Study Eras- 
mus informs his readers that ‘‘the best teachers of philosophy 
will be Plato, and Aristotle, and the disciple of the latter, Theo- 
phrastus.’’”® The order of mention, it will be noted, is the same 
in both works. 

As for Plato, little need be said of his preéminence and influ- 
ence during the Renaissance in England.’ However large or small 


5 For the date, see Bibliotheca Erasmiana, ed. F. Vander Haeghen (Gand, 
1893), Series I, p. 169, and Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi, ed. P. 8. Allen 
(Oxonii: in typographeo Clarendoniano, 1906-47), 1, 121. 

6 For the dates of publication, see Bibliotheca Erasmiana, Series I, pp. 11, 
78, 167. 

7 ‘*Ex Aristotele, Plinio, Theophrasto,’’ Similia, in Opera Omnia (Lugduni 
Batavorum: vander Aa, 1703-06), 1, 615. 

8 Utopia, p. 215. 

® De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 523. Plotinus, ‘‘the combination’’ of Aris- 
totle and Plato, is included among the philosophers (loc. cit.). The compari- 
son and reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle to the mutual advantage and en- 
richment of both, as is well known, was the goal set for the genius and effort 
of Pico della Mirandola. See, for example, his letter to Marsilio Ficino, Opera 
Omnia (Basileae: per Sebastianum Henricpetri, 1601), p. 253. 
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More’s debt to him in the Utopia may be, the spirit of Plato hovers 
over the work. In the introduction to his Adages, Erasmus had 
pointed out that, if it is true the greater the number of adages in 
an author, the greater his erudition and eloquence, ‘‘nothing could 
be more aphoristic than great, not to say divine, Plato.’ And 
Elyot was to write later in his Gouernour: ‘‘{A]boue all other, 
the warkes of Plato wolde be most studiously radde whan the 
iugement of a man is come to perfection.’ 

The second author, Aristotle, who was often under attack as 
the god of the Schoolmen, was far from being unappreciated among 
the English humanists who were More’s friends. Both Grocyn 
and Linacre, for example, were pronounced Aristotelians. In a 
letter to Aldus in Linacre’s Sphere of Proclus, Groeyn declares 
of Aristotle and Plato: ‘‘For my part I think the difference be- 
tween these great philosophers is simply that between zoAvpath 
and xoAvpovn [sic] [a world of science and a world of myths].’’” 

As an example of the profit to be gained from the knowledge 
of Greek, More could use Aristotle himself, the god of the School- 
men, in his letter to Dorp. How few of the works of the Greek 
poets, orators, philosophers, and Fathers of the Chureh have been 
translated into Latin—and barbarous Latin at that! Other than 
sorry fragments in Latin, even the great Aristotelian commenta- 
tors—Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Ammonius Hermiae, 
Simplicius, Philoponus, Olympiodorus, ete.—mvst still be read in 
Greek, with the exception of Themistius. As for Latin translations, 
they are such poor Latin that they are almost less understandable 
than the Greek originals! Most telling argument of all is the con- 
sideration that Aristotle himself in his entirety cannot become 
known to his disciples without the command of Greek.* 


10 Adagiorum Opus (Lugduni: Sebastianus Gryphius, 1539), introduction, 
cols. 9-10. Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Plutarch are also outstanding in their 
use of adages (ibid., col. 10). 

11 The Boke Named the Gouernour, ed. H. H. 8. Croft (London: C. Kegan 
Paul, 1880), 1, 93. 

12 Quoted in Montagu Burrows, ‘‘Linacre’s Catalogue of Books Belonging 
to William Grocyn . . . followed by a Memoir of William Groeyn,’’ Collec- 
tanea, Second Series (Oxford: Oxford Historical Society, 1890), pp. 351-52. 

13 Correspondence, pp. 63-64. Erasmus complains that all natural science 
eannot be learned from the eight books of Aristotle’s Physics which alone are 
now being studied in the universities. Much more can be learned from Aris- 
totle’s other very erudite works: the commentaries on animals, Meteorology, 
On the Earth, On the Soul, On Sense and the Sensible, On Memory and Remi- 
niscence, and Problems.—See Ratio Verae Theologiae, in Opera, v, 80. 
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More has no intention of stressing the point that no translation 
is so good that it can put in the shade the influence and power 
of the original Greek over the mind and heart, nor of pressing 
home the consideration that certain works of Aristotle extant in 
Greek are not even known by name among the Latins. Of the 
works which they do have, they have some in a way in which it 
would be better not to have them. In this sorry plight is Aristotle’s 
Meteorology. More believes this to be extremely lamentable; he 
knows of no work of the man more worthy of knowledge, since it 
acquaints its readers with the mysteries which surround them and 
yet which remain unknown and perplexing.** This deplorable de- 
ficiency, however, will soon be remedied by the clear and elegant 
translation which Thomas Linacre is soon going to publish, not 
alone, but accompanied by the excellent commentary of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis on the work. Here More relates a confirmatory 
incident. While Linacre was giving him a pre-lection and inter- 
pretation of the Meteorology in Greek, they glanced now and then, 
for the sake of experiment, at the current popular translation. 
The latter seemed so translated that it seemed not at all translated; 
in fact, to the extent that what More understood excellently in 
the Greek was unintelligible to him in the translation. Nor could 
any help in Aristotle’s thought be expected from the Latin com- 
mentators. Albert the Great, for example, who professes to be the 
‘*neriphraser’’ of Aristotle, is more truly his ‘‘paraphraser,’’ so 
that, instead of echoing the sense of Aristotle in merely other 
words as he ought, he produces doctrines diametrically opposed. 
Even More’s great contemporary, Cajetan (1469-1534) ,?° gives not 
a bit of Aristotle’s true meaning. This woeful state of affairs 
could be remedied completely by the study of Aristotle and his 
commentators in the original Greek.’® 


14 Aristotle’s Meteorology deals also with the very science at which the 
Utopians are so expert: ‘‘[r]jaynes, windes, and other courses of tempestes’’ 
and with ‘‘the causes of all thies thinges, of the ebbinge, flowinge, and saltenes 
of the sea’’ (Utopia, pp. 186-87). See briefly Meteorologica, tr. E. W. Webster 
(Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Koss, 11, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), pp. 
v-vi, for a summary of contents. See also De Mundo in the same volume. 

15 This assertion of More’s early knowledge of Cardinal Cajetan’s com- 
mentaries is based upon E. F. Rogers’ note, Correspondence of More, p. 66. 
But there is another Gaietanus [de Thienis, i.e., Gaetano Tiene (13871-1462?) ], 
whose work More is more likely to have known. An edition of de Thienis’ 
commentary on Aristotle’s Meteorology was published in Venice in 1491, and 
on Aristotle’s Physics in Venice in 1496. 


16 More to Dorp, Correspondence, pp. 65-66. 
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Turning from the philosophers, Hythloday mentions Constan- 
tine Lascaris and Theodore Gaza, both fifteenth-century Greeks, 
as grammarians, and Hesychius of Alexandria (fourth century 
A.D. or later) and Pedanius Dioscorides (first century A.D.) as 
lexicographers. The latter’s work De Materia Medica was for cen- 
turies the standard authority in medicinal substances and in bot- 
any. A letter from Josse Bade to Erasmus in August, 1515, re- 
veals that Jehan Ruelle (Joannes Ruellius or a Ruella) was pre- 
paring this work for printing; in fact, his translation was pub- 
lished in April, 1516.7 Erasmus in his Method of True Theology 
refers to Dioscorides as one of the sources to be studied in natural 
seience.** There seems to be no special mention of Hesychius in 
the works of Erasmus. In the Plan of Study, however, Erasmus 
writes of Lascaris and Gaza: ‘‘There is no one who does not yield 
first place to Theodore Gaza among the Greek grammarians; Con- 
stantine Lascaris, in my judgment, claims the second place for 
himself in his own right.’”® Erasmus’ translation of the first book 
of Gaza’s Grammar was published in July, 1516, a few months 
before the Utopia.”® In his dedicatory epistle to John Caesarius, 
he praises Gaza for his brevity, his order, and his simplicity.” 
The translation, on account of its superior usefulness, was a great 
success.” The translation of the fourth book of Gaza by Richard 
Croke appeared in Leipzig in 1516.”* 

Two authors are singled out for special commendation: Plutarch 
and Lucian. The Utopians hold the writings of Plutarch very 
dear. This is probably less for his Parallel Lives, since Hythloday 
would otherwise have included him among the historians, than 
for his Moralia. Strange as it may seem, Plutarch is not among 
the recommended authors in Erasmus’ Plan of Study. He receives 
mention, however, in the Apology against the Dialogue of James 


17 Ep. 346, Josse Bade to Erasmus, Fras. Epist., u, 125-26, and note. 

18 Ratio Verae Theologiae, in Opera, v, 80. 

19 De Ratione Studi, in Opera, 1, 522. Erasmus mentions Lascaris as early 
as 1501 in a letter to James Tutor, Ep. 159, Eras. Epist., 1, 367. Hythloday 
carried only Lascaris with him (Utopia, p. 215). 


20 The translation of the second book appeared in February, 1518. See in- 
troduction to Ep. 428, Fras. Epist., m1, 264. 


21 Ep. 428, Erasmus to John Caesarius, Eras. Epist., 1, 264-65. 
22 See letter of Erasmus to Botzheim, Fras, Epist., 1, 9. 

23 Ep. 209, Eras. Epist., 1, 442, note to 1. 57. 

24 Utopia, p. 216. 
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Latomus* and, especially, in Ecclesiastes. In the latter, Erasmus 
claims that ‘‘no one has written more happily on morality than 
Plutarch, whose writings are worthy of being learned word for 
word.’’** His Adages speaks of Plutarch as ‘‘a weighty and holy, 
and almost forbidding, author’’;?" indeed, no one is holier than 
he among pagan philosophers.”* Finally, in ‘‘The Religious Treat,’’ 
Eusebius points to one of his volumes as containing ‘‘some of the 
choicest of Plutarch’s Books of Morals . . . I find in them so much 
Purity of Thought, that it is my Amazement, how such evangelical 
Notions should come into the Heart of a Heathen.’’”* 

Lucian has captivated the Utopians with his flashes of wit and 
pleasantry. As might be expected from the devotion of More and 
Erasmus,*° the latter in the Plan of Study places Lucian first in 
the list of the three authors who unite excellence of style with 
wealth of matter.** In the preface to his translation of Lucian’s 
Gallus (1506), Erasmus eries out that, if anybody ever attained 
Horace’s ideal of winning all votes by the union of pleasure and 
usefulness, it was Lucian. Without peevish querulousness he 
touched everything with subtle pleasantry, ridicule, and wit. Above 
all, he used, with the best right in the world, every weapon against 


the philosophers, especially the Pythagoreans and the Platonists 
on account of their deceptive juggling and the Stoies on account 
of their intolerable arrogance, for ‘‘what is more hateful and less 
bearable than roguery parading under the mask of virtue?’’ No 
comedy and no satire ought even to be compared with Lucian’s 


25 Apologia in Dialogum Jac. Latomi, in Opera, 1x, 83. 

26 Ecclesiastes, in Opera, v, 856. 

27 Adagia, introduction, col. 10. 

28 Adagia, 2901 (Quo transgressus, §c.), col. 1043. 

29 Colloquies of Erasmus, tr. N. Bailey (London: Reeves & Turner, 1878), 
I, 198. 

80 See C. R. Thompson, The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. 
Thomas More (Ithaca, N. Y., 1940). 

81 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521. The name of Lucian occurs just after 
that of Plutarch in Apologia in Dialogum Jac, Latomi, in Opera, tx, 83. While 
Erasmus in his Plan of Study does not advise for moral reasons a careful 
selection of Lucian’s dialogues for young people as he does for Plautus’ 
comedies, Elyot is far more cautious. After having the child begin with 
Aesop’s fables, he then recommends ‘‘some quicke and mery dialoges, elect 
out of Luciane, which be without ribawdry, or to moche skorning, for either 
of them is exactly to be eschewed, specially for a noble man, the one anoyeing 
the soule, the other his estimation concerning his grauitie. . . . [T]hus moche 
dare I say, that it were better that a childe shuld neuer rede any parte of 
Luciane than all Luciane.’’—Gouernour, 1, 57-58. 
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dialogues on the score of profit as well as pleasure.*? In the same 
year in a letter to Thomas Ruthall, which serves as a preface 
to his own translations, More praises Lucian, in whom he took 
special pleasure in his youth,** for the same virtues as Erasmus: 


If there was ever a man, most learned friend, who fulfilled the Horatian 
precept of joining profit and pleasure, it is my firm conviction that Lucian 
was among the foremost to do so, Keeping clear and free of the arrogant 
rules of the philosophers and the lax pastimes of the poets, he exposes and 
inveighs against mortal vices with most virtuous as well as cleverly facetious 
sallies of wit.34 


After Plutarch and Lucian, Hythloday reveals the poets whom 
the Utopians now have: Aristophanes, Homer, Euripides, and 
Sophocles.*° The same order, except for the absence of Sophocles,*® 
is found in Erasmus’ Plan of Study. ‘‘ Among the poets,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘I should give the first prize to Aristophanes, the second 
to Homer, and the third to Euripides.’’*? Later, he calls Homer 
‘*the father of all fables.’"** There is no word of banishment or 


82 Ep. 424, Erasmus to Christopher Urswick, Eras. Epist., 1, 425-26. The 
title of ‘‘atheist’’ applied to Lucian is a compliment insofar as it comes from 
the impious and the superstitious (loc, cit.). 


33 Ep. 999, Erasmus to Hutten, Eras. Epist., tv, 16. 


34 Letter of More to Ruthall, Ex Luciano Quaedam Conversa, in Omnia 
Latina Opera (Lovanii: apud Ioannem Bogardum, 1566), fol. 31 verso; also 
in Correspondence of More, p. 11. For the view of Lucian as an enemy to all 
sham and hypocrisy, especially of philosophers, see Goclenius’ preface to his 
translation of Lucian’s Hermotimus, dedicated to More, in Correspondence of 
More, pp. 267-72. 

35 Utopia, p. 216. More later defends the study of poetry by arguing that 
‘‘albeit poets be with many men taken but for painted words, yet do they 
much help the judgment, and make a man among other things well furnished 
of one special thing, without which all learning is half lame, ...a good 
mother wit.’’—Dialogue against Tyndale, in The English Works of Sir Thomas 
More, ed. W. E. Campbell (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1927—), 1, 87. 


36 Sophocles is mentioned later (De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 526) and is 
on the list of authors in Apologia in Dialogum Jac. Latomi, in Opera, 1x, 83, 
where the names of Pindar, Theocritus, and Hesiod also occur. The genealogy 
of the gods is to be learned from Hesiod supplemented by Boccaccio. 


37 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521. For the nature of true poetry, see 
Ecclestastes, in Opera, v, 853. 


38 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521. Elyot emphasizes the inspirational 
value of Homer for the future public official: ‘‘[I]n his bokes be contained, 
and moste perfectly expressed, nat only the documents marciall and discipline 
of armes, but also incomparable wisedomes, and instructions for politike 
gouernaunces of people: with the worthy commendation and laude of noble 
princis: where with the reders shall be so all inflamed, that they most feruently 
shall desire and coueite, by the imitation of their vertues, to acquire semblable 
glorie.’’—Gouernour, 1, 58-59. 
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disapprobation of Homer’s works in the Utopia such as is found 
in Plato.** 

The historians follow the poets. They are three in number: 
Thucydides, Herodotus, and Herodian. Of these three, only Hero- 
dotus is recommended in Erasmus’ Plan of Study, where he is 
ranked next to Lucian and Demosthenes for an excellent combina- 
tion of style and subject matter.*° Thucydides, as well as Hero- 
dotus, is mentioned in Erasmus’ answer to James Latomus.** 
Erasmus’ friend, William Herman, was reading Thucydides in 
Valla’s translation, perhaps as early as 1493.‘* There is no out- 
standing reference to the history of Herodian in the works of 
Erasmus.** 

While Herodian is not an author of such magnitude or popu- 
larity as to merit a place in such a distinguished group of authors, 
Demosthenes seems to be the only major author, extolled and 
praised by Erasmus, whose works Hythloday did not carry with 
him. This is strange in view of the importance which Erasmus 
gives to the Athenian orator. He is the only writer to appear in 
the three principal works which have been used here, namely, 
Ecclesiastes, A Plan of Study, and An Apology against the Dia- 
logue of James Latomus.** The only other non-Christian Greek 
authors recommended by Erasmus in the pertinent passages in 
these works are Aesop, Menander, Xenophon, Athenaeus, Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Eratosthenes, Libanius, and Aristides.*® 

Hythloday was such a devotee of Greek that he seems to have 
carried only Greek books with him and spoke to the Utopians only 
of Greek literature and learning. On account of the advanced 


89 See Republic, tr. P. Shorey (London: Heinemann, 1930-35), Book X, esp. 
TI, 459 sqq. Erasmus refers to Plato’s attitude toward Homer in Hieronymi 
Vita, in Opusoula, ed, W. K. Ferguson (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1933), 
p- 136, and De Amabili Ecclesiae Concordia, in Opera, v, 501. 

40 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521. 

41 Apologia in Dialogum Jac, Latomé, in Opera, 1x, 83. 

42 See Ep. 34, Wm. Herman to Erasmus, Fras, Epist., 1, 130-31. 

43 Galen and Hippocrates, who are mentioned next in Utopia, will be treated 
below. To Latomus’ objection that in the study of Greek nothing is learned 
but the language, Erasmus answers: ‘‘What if a physician reads Hippocrates 
and Galen in Greek? Will he learn nothing but the language?’’—Apologia in 
Dialogum Jac. Latomi, in Opera, 1x, 83. 

44 See De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521; Ecclesiastes, in Opera, v, 856; and 
4pologia in Dialogum Jac, Latomi, in Opera, Ix, 83. 

45 Locis citatis. For Libanius and Aristides as authors of exemplary decla- 
mations, see De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 526. 
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intellectual stage of the Utopians, he thought that ‘‘in Latyne 
theyre was nothynge ... they wolde greatelye allowe, besydes 
hystoryens and Poetes.’’** Earlier the reader is informed that in 
philosophy ‘‘he knewe that there ys nothynge extante in the lattyne 
tonge, that is to anny purpose, sauynge a few of Senecaes and 
Ciceroes doinges.’’** This emphasis on the excellence of Greek is 
completely in accord with More’s primary purpose in this part 
of the Utopia: to foster interest in, and enthusiasm for, Greek. 
Again the best analogue for these historians, poets, and phil- 
osophers would be Erasmus’ Plan of Study. For form and sub- 
stance, among the poets (and, in fact, among the Latin writers 
in general) Erasmus gives first place to the comedies of Plautus 
and Terence, second place to Vergil, and third place to Horace.“ 
Caesar and Sallust are best for Latin history.*®° As for grammar- 
ians and rhetoricians, the outstanding are Quintilian, Donatus, 
Diomedes, Nicolaus Perottus, Antonius Campanus, and Lauren- 
tius Valla.*° As mines of useful miscellaneous information, Pliny, 
Macrobius, Gellius, and Pomponius Mela are worth reading.™ 
As for the Latin philosophers, Cicero and Seneca are the only 
two who merit consideration. Cicero, but not Seneca, receives no- 
tice in the Plan of Study, though he is given only fourth place 
among Latin men of Letters.5* In Ecclesiastes, however, Cicero, 
together with Demosthenes, is one of the two authors to be studied 
above all others by the preacher.®* In the same work, Seneca is 


46 Utopia, p. 213. 

47 Utopia, p. 27. 

48 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521. Ovid is a good source of mythology 
(ibid., 1, 523). To the preacher Erasmus recommends Vergil (and Livy) for 
+he mild emotions and the tragedians for the strong passions (see Ecclesiastes, 
in Opera, v, 856). 

49 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521. In Ecclesiastes, in Opera, v, 856, 
Erasmus praises to the preacher Livy for eloquence and prudence and Tacitus 
for penetration and number of speeches. 

50 See De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, esp. 521, 522, 529. 

51 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 523. In the Method of True Theology, 
Erasmus includes Pliny and Macrobius, although Latins, among the Greeks as 
fine sources of natural science (Opera, v, 80). In a letter written by Erasmus 
for Henry Northoff to be sent to his brother Christian Northoff, Macrobius, 
Gellius, Apuleius, Catullus, Martial, Campanus, and Politianus are designated 
as suitable for the lighter moods. See Ep. 61 (14977), Eras. Epist., 1, 184-85. 

52 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 521. For high praises of Cicero’s De 
Officiis, see Erasmus’ letter to James Voecht (1501), Ep. 152, Hras. Epist., 1, 
357. For a good study of the relation of Erasmus to Cicero, see Walter Riiegg, 
Cicero und der Humanismus (Zuerich: Rhein-Verlag, 1946), pp. 65-125. 

53 Ecclesiastes, in Opera, Vv, 856. 
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praised for his witty, elegant, and even violent satire of human 
vices.** In October, 1516, Erasmus wrote to Peter Gilles a letter 
urging him to make Seneca and Plato his friends, for frequent 
conversation with these two would not suffer his soul to grovel in 
the dust, but would raise it to great achievements.” 

It is interesting to compare Elyot’s program of classical studies 
with Hythloday’s catalogue and Erasmus’ recommendations. Elyot 
recommends only four authors present in the list in Utopia: two, 
Lucian and Homer, to be learned before the age of fourteen, and 
two, Plato and Aristotle, to be studied after that age. The other 
treek authors are Aesop, Demosthenes, Hesiod, Hermogenes, Ptol- 
emy, Strabo, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Xenophon. Among 
the Latin writers Cicero is most prominent, being represented by 
his orations, Topica, De Partitione Oratoria, and De Officiis. The 
Latin poets to be read are Vergil, Ovid, Horace, Silius Italicus, 
and Luean; and the Latin historians, Livy, Quintus Curtius, Caesar, 
Sallust, and Tacitus. Other writers to be used are Quintilian, 
Solinus, and Mela. The only two figures of the Renaissance repre- 
sented are Agricola and Erasmus. The student is to read the 
former’s Topica and the latter’s Copia and Institutio Principis 
Christiani.*® 

More closes the list of Hythloday’s books with medical works: 
‘*eertain smal woorkes of Hippocrates, and Galenes Microtechne.’’* 
In medicine the knowledge of Greek is imperative. In one passage 
Erasmus confesses that it is not his office to decide whether law- 
yers, physicians, and mathematicians need Greek books, but he 
holds the ineontrovertibility of the fact that many professing skill 
in these subjects have committed deplorable errors, precisely on 
account of their ignorance of Greek.®* Certainly, as far as medi- 
cine is concerned, he should find confirmation of this view in the 
undeniably outstanding and leading physicians of the time: Niec- 
olaus Leonicenus, Ambrosius Nolanus, William Cop, and Thomas 
Linacre,” all of whom value the Greek medical authorities. In 
the explanation of an adage, however, Erasmus does not hesitate 


54 Loc, cit. 
55 Ep. 476, Erasmus to Peter Gilles, Eras, Epist., m, 358. 


56 See Gouernour, 1, 53-98. The proverbial and historical books of the Bible 
also are to be studied. 


57 Utopia, pp. 216-17. 
58 Apologia in Dialogum Jac, Latomi, in Opera, 1x, 84. 
59 Ibid., rx, 85. 
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to affirm that ‘‘medicine is a distinguished science, but without 
the knowledge of the languages and books of the ancients it is 
almost blind.’’® 

The prominence given to medicine among studies in this part 
of the Utopia is undoubtedly a compliment to Thomas Linacre 
and an appreciation of his efforts. More’s letter to Dorp reveals 
that the more urgent translation of Galen was calling Linacre 
away from his translation of Aristotle and Alexander Aphrodisi- 
ensis at the time of the composition of the Utopia; and, in fact, 
the translation, De Sanitate Tuenda, appeared in August, 1517." 
Budé falters not a whit in saying that, if all of Galen’s ‘‘works 
(which I consider worth all other medical lore put together) be 
in time translated, the want of a knowledge of Greek is not likely 
to be seriously felt in our schools of medicine.’’** To him Linacre 
is ‘‘that pillar of the British name in all that concerns good learn- 
ing.’’** When Linacre established two lectureships in medicine at 
Oxford, the university wrote to him as follows: 
For how can you deserve better of our commonwealth, . . . than in favouring 
and promoting the liberal arts. . . . [Y]ou have chosen the science most sub- 
servient of all others to the necessities of mankind. For who even of the most 
potent has suitably requited the physician? The life we take from God, we 
retake from him: to his care we owe the preservation of the gift of existence, 
which we have received from the great Creator of all things, and the restora- 
tion of it when in a state of decay.%4 

Like Linacre, Budé, and the other humanists, the Utopians have 
the books of Galen, as well as those of Hippocrates, ‘‘in greate 
estymatyon.’’® Of all the nations in the world, they need the art 
and science of medicine perhaps least of all. This state of affairs 
is altogether in accord with Plato’s theory that the excessive need 
of medicines and physicians is a sign of degeneracy in a people.® 
Nevertheless, no race holds medicine in greater honor than the 


60 Adagia, 3401 (Ne bos quidem pereat), col. 1172. 

61 Erasmus also refers to Linacre’s labors of translation of Galen at this 
time. See his letter to Pace, Ep. 350, Sept. 4, 1515, Eras. Epist., u, 139, in 
which he mentions the compliment he pays him (Linacre) in the scholia to his 
edition of St. Jerome (1516). 

62 Budé to Lupset, Utopia, pp. Ixxxi-lxxxii. Budé had read De Sanitate 
Tuenda in manuscript (tbid., p. lxxxii). 

63 Budé to Lupset, Utopia, p. xci. 

64 Translation in John Noble Johnson, The Life of Thomas Linacre (London: 
Lumley, 1835), p. 270. 

65 Utopia, p. 217. 

66 Simplicity and moderation in diet and gymnastics are enough to keep a 
man in health. See Republic, 1, 269 sqq. 
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Utopians. This view is thoroughly consonant with their conception 
of health as the greatest of bodily pleasures.** But the basic reason 
given by Hythloday is that, in the hierarchy of knowledge, they 
rank the science of medicine among those subjects in philosophy 
which are of the highest beauty and greatest usefulness. For, in 
medicine, if in any science, the secrets of nature are subjected to 
a probe and scrutiny which gives at the same time pleasure to the 
investigator and glory to God.* In his early work, The Praise of 
the Medical Art,*® Erasmus had exclaimed eloquently: 
[A] fter penetrating to the bowels of the earth and examining the secrets of 
all nature everywhere, to search out efficacious remedies for all the ills of 
human life from all herbs, shrubs, trees, animals, gems, and finally from very 
poisons, and to seek their appropriate use from a multitude of authors and 
sciences and from the very stars: to pry, I say, into these deep secrets with 
solicitude, to overcome these great difficulties with one’s own mentai powers, 
to hold so much in the memory, to produce for the common good so many things 
necessary for the preservation of the human race: does all this not seem to be 
a thing more than human and something wholly divine ?7° 

The Utopians are acutely aware of this divine quality, not only 
in medical research, but in all scientific investigation. In fact, 
penetration into the mysteries of nature assumes an aura of re- 


ligious duty and devotion to the deity. ‘‘They thinke that the 
contemplacion of nature, and the prayse thereof cumminge, is to 
God a very acceptable honour’’ (Gratum deo cultum putant 
naturae contemplationem, laudemque ab ea).™ Only man, in all 


67 On the attention lavished on the sick and on ‘‘the continual presence of 
cunnyng phisitians’’ in the excellent Utopian hospitals, see Utopia, pp. 159- 
60, 222-23. Elyot, it is surmised from his own words, was a pupil of Linacre. 
See The Castel of Helth (1541), with an Introduction by S. A. Tannenbaum 
(New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 1937), fol. A. iv. recto, and 
Galent de Temperamentis et Inaequali Intemperie Libri Tres, Thoma Linacro 
Anglo Interprete (impressum apud Cantabrigiam per Joannem Siberch, anno 
MDXXI), Reproduced in Exact Facsimile, with an Introduction by Joseph 
“rank Payne (Cambridge: C. J. Clay, 1881), p. 44. 


68 Utopia, pp. 217-18. 


69 See Eras. Epist., 1, 233, n., for the date. For the text, see Opera, 1, 537- 
44. For a simple study of Erasmus’ relations with medicine and physicians, see 
Maria Hermanns, Erasmus von Rotterdam wnd seine aerztlichen Freunde 
(Wuerzburg: Mayr, 1937). 


70 Declamatio in Laudem Artis Medicae, in Opera, 1, 538. For Erasmus’ 
views on natural science, see De Recta Pronuntiatione, in Opera, 1, 923, and 
De Ratione Verae Theclogiac, in Opera, v, 79-80. Picv had maintained earlier 
that ‘‘no human knowiedge can help us more than that by which one comes to 
know the powers and the activities of natural agents.’’—-Apologia, in Opera, 
p- 111. 


71 Utopia, pp. 279-80. 
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visible creation, has the intellect and the power to appi2ciate the 
marvelous structure and beauty of the universe as it comes from 
the hands of God. Therefore, the more man grows in knowledge 
of the secrets of nature, the more he grows in the praise of the 
Creator; the more curiosity and wonder he shows in the contem- 
plation and employment of creatures, the more love the ‘‘auctoure 
and maker therof’’ displays toward him. The man who ‘‘wyth- 
owte sense or mouynge, hath no regarde to soo greate and soo 
wonderfull a spectacle’’ is ‘‘lyke a very beaste wythowte wytte 
and reason.’’?? 

There cannot be much doubt that this passage in the Utopia 
embodies a latent invitation to Europeans to imitate the conduct 
of the Utopians in their devotion to natural philosophy, that is, 
to natural science. It is a plea to widen, and even to extend, the 
frontiers of such knowledge. The first and most important step 
is to master the corpus of classical, and especially Greek, science. 

The deseription of the manner in which Greek can help to the 
knowledge of Aristotle and philosophy and also aid in the study 
and practice of medicine, furnishes only two solitary examples. 
The same can be done, with remarkable results, in all the other 
arts and sciences. 

The pages in Utopia on Greek, therefore, are a plea for a basic 
knowledge of Greek literature such as contained in the list of 
[ythloday’s books. Here lies the release from the sterile preoc- 
eupation of European thinkers and scho'»rs with dialectic and 
universals. Hythloday, who ‘‘had geu ym selfe holye to the 
studye of Phylosophy’’ (totum se addizerat philosophiae) ,"* could 
well serve as a model for the philosophers of Europe insofar as 
he is conversant, not only with the great philosophers, but also 
with the classical poets, historians, moralists, ete. 

In conclusion, one may say that Thomas More’s program of 
Greek studies is an important document in the history of the early 
Renaissance in England. The views of Erasmus in regard to a 
new educational program seem to have carried great weight with 


72 Utopia, pp. 217-218. It must be recalled here that this contemplation and 
investigation is the source of even bodily pleasure, insofar as it is among 
‘*those pleasures which be receaued by . . . the iyes . . . which nature willeth 
to be proper and peculiar to man (for no other kind of liuing beastes doth 
behold the fayrenes and the bewtie of the worlde . . .).’’—Utopia, p. 209. 


78 Utopia, p. 27. 
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More. In this matter More could be expected to defer to the judg- 
ment of Erasmus since the man of affairs, Thomas More, could 
hardly have the time and energy to draw up a cultural plan ab- 
solutely independently of the humanistic genius who was his close 
friend. 

More’s program shows that by 1515 the Renaissance in England 
had reached the stage where great emphasis was placed on the 
introduction of Greek. In Greek was written all that was worth 
knowing and worth preserving. Hence comes the reason for the 
heavy stress laid on the return to the sources. The ery was ever 
**Ad fontes!’’ Even the Schoolmen, who prided themselves on 
their logic and dialectic, could profit themselves and their disciples 
by abandoning medieval commentaries and supplements, which 
were unnecessarily and needlessly complex, and by returning to 
the original treatises of Aristotle and his classical commentators, 
which contained all that was essential and significant. Why should 
the Schoolmen, moreover, not earn their title of Aristotelian by 
studying all the works of their deified Aristotle—in Greek, of 
course? Why should they not broaden their horizons by intensive 
reflection, not only on books of philosophy, but also on works of 


history, natural science, lexicography, poetry, drama, ete.? Proof 
of the profit to be gained from this procedure could be found in 
the advances made in medicine on account of the study of Galen 
in Greek. For those who reasonably could not be expected to learn 
Greek, translations should be made available in elegant Latin. It 
was reserved for succeeding generations in this same century to 
see the need and desirability of translation into English. 


More’s list of the best books in Greek is very revealing when 
compared with contemporary lists of great books. Such ‘‘popular’’ 
favorites as Aristophanes, Aristotle, Euripides, Herodotus, Homer, 
Plato, Plutarch, Sophocles, and Thucydides are common to both. 
Notable is the omission of such names as Aeschylus, Aesop, Demos- 
thenes, Pindar, and Theocritus. With a ‘‘more advanced”” list, 
such as that of St. John’s College, Annapolis, More shares the 
works of Galen, Hippocrates, and Lucian. Significantly absent 
are, beside the Enneads of Plotinus, the astronomical or mathe- 
matical books of Apollonius of Perga, Archimedes, Aristarchus of 
Samos, Euclid, Nicomachus, and Ptolemy. Proper to More are 
the Renaissance grammarians Lasearis and Gaza, the lexicographers 
Hesychius and Dioscorides, the philosopher Theophrastus, and the 
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historian Herodian.** Consequently, it is evident that More, al- 
though advocating the perusal of great standard authors, adapts 
his list to what he considers the peculiar need and taste of his 
generation. 


74 As far as a list of Latin writers is concerned, it has already been noted 
that More praises as worthwhile, in addition to the Latin poets and historians 
whose names he fails to mention, only two philosophers, namely, Cicero and 
Seneca (Utopia, p. 27). 





ELIOT’S COCKTAIL PARTY AND THE NEW HUMANISM 


By Epwarp SCHWARTZ 
Syracuse University 
Although it may not be feasible to determine the exact influence 
Irving Babbitt exerted on the young Thomas Stearns Eliot, who 
entered Harvard’ in 1906, it is possible and useful to consider 
Eliot’s attitude toward the New Humanism principally developed 
by Babbitt and to see how Eliot’s humanistic orientation still un- 
derlies important elements in his latest play, The Cocktail Party. 
To do this, it is necessary to formulate the New Humanist position, 
to discuss several of Eliot’s essays on the subject, and to show 
how Eliot’s humanism shapes important themes in his play. 
I 
There are two laws discrete 
Not reconciled,— 
Law for man, and law for things; 
The last builds town and fleet, 


But it runs wild 
And doth the man unking. 


These lines from Emerson’s ‘‘Ode: Inseribed to W. H. Chan- 
ning’’ seem to have a special appeal to the New Humanists,’ who 
find in them a proper differentiation between the lower law for 
things end the higher law for man. Fundamental to the New 
Humanist position is this dualism, which involves a careful dis- 
tinction between man and nature as well as between the natural 
and the moral in man. The humanist differentiates man from 
nature by endowing him with free will or selection, which, in turn, 
enables man to act counter to nature in accordance with his moral 
perception or ‘‘inner check.”’ 

The New Humanism of the early twentieth century was an aca- 
demie movement led by college professors who were less inter- 
ested in developing a systematic philosophy than in inculeating 
in their students certain attitudes toward life. To the humanist, 
‘‘)’"humanisme est l’art de faire des hommes.’ To make a man, 


1 They are quoted, for example, by Irving Babbitt in Literature and the 
American College (Boston, 1908) and in Rousseau and Romanticism (Boston, 
1919) ; by Paul Elmer More in The Demon of the Absolute (Princeton, 1928) ; 
and by Gorham B. Munson in The Dilemma of the Liberated (New York, 1930). 

2 Christian Richard, Le Mowvement Hwmaniste en Amérique et les Courants 
de Pensées Similaires en France (Paris, 1934), p. 29. 
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the humanist felt it was necessary first of all to rescue him from 
the troughs of Zolaism, from the ‘‘romantie naturalism’’ that 
shaped the attitudes of man in the modern world. This naturalism, 
which Babbitt divides into two kinds, the scientific or ‘‘Baconian’’ 
and the sentimental or ‘‘Rousseauist,’’® involved not merely the 
literary style of a Zola or a Dreiser but also the philosophy upon 
which such a style was based. 

Man, according to the naturalist, exists wholly within Nature. 
Hence, ‘‘man contains naught of the supernatural: on the con- 
trary, his psychology belongs as much to Nature as does his physi- 
ology. He rises out of Nature but does not transcend it. There 
is no special law for man as distinct from law for thing: man is 
utterly material: the old doctrine of the soul’s immortality is a 
delusion.’’* Acceptance of naturalism would, the humanist believed, 
deprive man of his responsibility and dignity. For this reason 
the humanist found that his task was to restore man to a more 
equitable position. With this purpose in mind, Norman Foerster 
attempted to establish some connection between the illustrious 
humanism of the Renaissance and the humanism of the twentieth 
century. ‘‘In the Renaissance,’’ Foerster wrote, ‘‘ [humanism’s] 
great foe was medieval otherworldliness; today its great foe is 
thisworldliness, the obsession with physical things and the instincts 
that bind us to the animal order—in a word, the many forms of 
naturalism that have all but destroyed human insight, discipline, 
and elevation.’’> Hence, just as the task of Renaissance humanism 
was to return human thought and study to a median position on 
‘‘the great chain of being’’ from its medieval emphasis on those 
levels above the human, so the task of twentieth-century humanism 
is to return human thought to a median position, raising it from 
*he contemplation of the sub-human levels. This emphasis upon 
restraint and moderation is thoroughly characteristic of the New 
Humanism. 

Implicit in this revolt against naturalism is the notion that man 
must possess the faculty to curb the natural instinets he shares 
in common with other animals. Man does, in fact, possess such 
a faculty, the humanist contends. Paul Elmer More points to a 
‘separate faculty of inhibition, the inner check or frein vital, 


8 Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism, p. 364. 
4 Munson, The Dilemma of the Liberated, p. 35. 
5 Norman Foerster, ed., Humanism in America (New York, 1930), p. x. 
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whereby these expansive impulses [sensations, instincts, desires] 
may be kept within bounds and ordered to a design not of their 
own making.’’”® This ‘‘inner check,’’ then, is the particular faculty 
which distinguishes man from the beasts of the jungle. It is a 
moral faculty—not unlike, the humanists seem to think, the ‘‘moral 
sentiment’’ of Emerson—which enables man to control his natural 
impulses and desires. Moreover, the moral standards arrived at 
through the proper use of the ‘‘inner check’’ will be universally 
valid, so that one may speak of the presence of the past in the sense 
that moral standards are constant and are always with us. 

Since the inner check gives man some control over his actions, 
the New Humanist insists that man’s will is not determined by 
nature, and consequently that it is in part ‘‘free.’’ By endowing 


man with a modified free will—modified because man’s limitations 
as an animal possessing natural instincts, sensations, and desires 
are recognized by the humanist—the humanist restores to man 
moral responsibility: ‘‘the humanist contends that as free agents, 
we are accountable for defaleations and aberrations.’ But in 
this restoration of man to a more heroic stature, there is a tacit 
agreement that nature (as represented, for example, by the natural 


impulses of animals) is non-beneficent or even actively evil. The 
humanist’s picture of man struggling to inhibit his evil natural 
instinets is reminiscent of the Puritan’s dramatic representation 
of the struggle for man waged by the opposing forees of Christ 
and Satan.® 

Yet the religious origin of this mysterious ‘‘inner check’’ faculty 
is acceptable only to one small group of the New Humanists, the 
most prominent of whom is Paul Elmer More. More’s faction 
asserts that this distinctively human faculty is derived from God, 
and likens it to the theological idea of divine grace. Unwilling to 
aecept this explanation, Irving Babbitt and his supporters merely 
accept the existence in man of such a faculty, and are skeptical 


6 Paul Elmer More, ‘‘On Being Human,’’ New Shelburne Essays, 111 (Prince- 
ton, 1936), 8. 


7 Idem. 


8 This comparison should not be construed as implying a strong connection 
between the humanists and the Puritans, since first, the religious associations 
of humanism are primarily Episcopalian and Anglo-Catholic, and second, the 
humanists would not subscribe to such Calvinist doctrines as man’s total de- 
pravity, election, and predestination. 
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about the need or the possibility of discovering its source.* How- 
ever, neither Babbitt nor his supporters are really hostile to re- 
ligion. Babbitt himself admitted that he was ‘‘fond of distinguish- 
ing three levels on which a man may experience life—the material- 
istic, the humanistic, and the religious.’"° And the implications 
of this ordering are first, that the humanist’s position is one of 
moderation, and second, that the religious experience is the high- 
est available to man. 


II 

Babbitt’s persistent refusal to accept the divine origin of the 
inner check and the logical consequences of his refusal are what 
T. S. Eliot considers the most dangerous aspects of his brand 
of humanism. Although Eliot criticizes Babbitt’s position, he ac- 
knowledges that ‘‘having myself begun as a disciple of Mr. Bab- 
bitt, . . . I have rejected nothing that seems positive in his teach- 
ings.’’"? That Eliot has profited by Babbitt’s teachings is attested 
by the fact that even in outlining his objections to Babbitt, he 
tacitly aecepts the bases of Babbitt’s position, interpreting and 
developing them in such a way that his humanism is essentially 
in agreement with Paul Elmer More’s. Thus, Eliot’s disagreement 


with Babbitt, like More’s, centers on the religious question. 
Since Babbitt is unable to take the religious view, Eliot con- 

siders Babbitt’s humanism an alternative to religion. But, asks 

Eliot, ‘‘Is this alternative any more than a substitute? and if a 


9Cf. G. R. Elliott, ‘‘The Religious Dissension of Babbitt and More,’’ The 

-265. Elliott finds Babbitt ‘‘ very critical but 

never fundamentally hostile towards the church.’’ (p. 255). Cf. Babbitt, 
Humanism in America, Foerster, ed., pp. 37-40. 

10 Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism, p. xix. 

11 All quotations in this section are from T. 8. Eliot, Selected Essays (New 
York, 1947). 

Cf. G. R. Elliott, ‘‘T. 8. Eliot and Irving Babbitt,’’ The American Review, 
vu (Sept., 1936), 442-454. Mr. Elliott attempts to show the influence of Bab- 
bitt on Eliot, but gives up the attempt with the conclusion that ‘‘a coming 
investigator of the literature of our time will find here, deep down, some in- 
fluence of Irving Babbitt on T. 8. Eliot.’’ Cf. Kenneth Burke, ‘‘The Allies 
of Humanism Abroad,’’ The Critique of Hwmanism, C. Hartley Grattan, ed., 
(New York, 1930). Mr. Burke’s remarks help clarify Eliot’s early position: 
‘The men whom the New Humanists in America recognize as their colleagues 
in France are advocates of Catholicism. Mr. Eliot in England, however, stands 
midway between the French position and the American attempt, under Mr. 
Babbitt, to consider humanism as an independent technique. Being influenced 
by both M. Maurras and Mr. Babbitt, he effects somewhat of a synthesis by 
showing how humanism hovers on the edge of a religion, and how the social 
utility of humanism and religion may differ.’’ (p. 169). 
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substitute, does it not bear the same relation to religion that ‘hu- 
manitarianism’ bears to humanism?’’ Babbitt’s desire to ‘‘ ‘live 
on the naturalistic level, and at the same time to enjoy the benefits 
that the past had hoped to achieve as a result of some humanistic 
or religious discipline’ ’’ strikes Eliot as being an admirable defi- 
nition of humanism. But it provokes him to alter a few words in 
the definition: the humanists, Eliot asserts, ‘‘wish to live on the 
humanistic level, and at the same time to enjoy the benefits that 
the past had hoped to achieve as a result of some religious dis- 
cipline.’’ If Eliot’s transposition can be justified, ‘‘it means that 
the difference is only of one step: the humanitarian has suppressed 
the properly human, and is left with the animal; the humanist 
has suppressed the divine, and is left with a human element which 
may quickly descend again to the animal from which he has sought 
to raise it.’’ The point of Eliot’s attack is that humanism without 
religion results in naturalism. 

To emphasize the inferiority of humanism, Eliot stresses his 
belief that ‘‘humanism has been sporadic, but Christianity con- 
tinuous.’’ Moreover, he implies—by asking a rhetorical question, 
which, like so many questions Eliot poses, ought to be answered 
affirmatively—that humanism is merely ‘‘a derivative of religion 
which will work only for a short time in history, and only for a 
few highly cultivated persons like Mr. Babbitt—whose ancestral 
traditions . . . are Christian, and who is... at the distance of 
a generation from definite Christian belief.’’ Hence, despite the 
fact that ‘‘Mr. Babbitt is a stout defender of tradition and cor- 
tinuity,’’ Babbitt’s position, according to Eliot, would destroy 
tradition and continuity, since his position could be valid ‘‘only 
for » short time in history.’’!” 

Eliot further complains that ‘‘it is always the human reason, not 
the revelation, upon which Mr. Babbitt insists.’’ This misplaced 
faith in the power of human reason, Eliot believes, brings both 
Foerster and Babbitt closer to the position of Rousseau than to 
the religious position; for ‘‘it is not enough to chastise the romantic 
visions of perfectibility, as they do; the modern humanistic view 
implies that man is either perfectible, or capable of indefinite im- 
provement, because from that point of view the only difference 


12 The importance of ‘‘tradition and continuity’’ to Eliot can hardly be 
overestimated. Based on this concept is his theory of literary tradition and 
continuity, which has become part of the credo of many of the new critics. 
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is a difference of degree.’’ Hence, the basic trouble with the posi- 
tion of Babbitt and his followers is that their illogical optimism 
actually allies them with their enemies and alienates them from 
religion. 

Babbitt’s doctrine of self-control, Eliot implies, stems from a 
romantic optimism which accepts the possibility of an ordered and 
just world without religion. Babbitt seems to think that ‘‘the 
‘outer’ restraints of an orthodox religion, as they weaken, can be 
supplied by the ‘inner’ restraint of the individual over himself.’’ 
But Eliot sees no basis for Babbitt’s faith, which is merely an 
individualist’s struggle ‘‘to make something that will be valid for 
the nation, the race, the world.’’ Since Babbitt’s purpose is ‘‘to 
build a Catholie platform out of Protestant planks,’’ Eliot is con- 
fident that his reliance upon the traditional restraints of a uni- 
versal church is justified. 

Despite the vigor of Eliot’s destructive analysis of Babbitt’s 
position, it is significant that his attack is centered against Bab- 
bitt’s alleged unwarranted confidence in human reason and in the 
strength of unaided man to restrain himself, or in other words, 
against Babbitt’s alleged confidence in the independence of man 
from the supernatural. Eliot never attempts to destroy the bases 
of humanism, since he clearly accepts these as ancillary to his 
Christian faith. Eliot’s concern is to carry humanism to what 
he considers to be its logical conclusion, which would involve an 
acceptance of the supernatural; for ‘‘I am convinced that if this 
‘supernatural’ is suppressed, the dualism of man and nature col- 
lapses at once.’’ 

Eliot’s remarks on Thomas Hobbes in his essay on ‘‘ John Bram- 
hall’’ illustrate how his humanistic orientation reinforeed (and 
perhaps even directed) his religious beliefs. After expressing 
proper appreciation for Hobbes’s ingenuity in developing the meta- 
phor of the Leviathan, Eliot declares that ‘‘there is quite natur- 
ally no place in Hobbes’s universe for the human will’’ or ‘‘for 
consciousness either, or for human beings.’’ This eriticism—which 
is, by the way, not argumentative but merely assertive, merely a 
complaint—is Eliot’s fundamental objection to Hobbes’s position. 
It becomes the donnée from which the rest of his objections de- 
velop. After objecting both to Hobbes’s reduction of man to the 
status of an animal lacking free will and to Hobbes’s prudential 
morality, Eliot observes that ‘‘there is a modern theory closely 
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akin to that of Hobbes, which would make value reside entirely 
in the degree of organization of natural impulses.’’ Eliot, like 
such humanists as Babbitt and More, deplores this naturalism 
because, he asserts, it ‘‘makes praise and blame meaningless,’’ 
destroying man’s moral responsibility and stature. 


Tit 

It is this theme of man’s moral responsibility which Eliot de- 
velops in his most recent work, The Cocktail Party. Crities of 
The Cocktail Party have already analyzed the play for its Christ- 
ian content,’* but they have not yet attempted to consider import- 
ant elements in the play which can best be explained in terms of 
Eliot’s humanist 

After Edward has had ‘‘the luxury/Of an intimate disclosure 
to a stranger,’’ th> disclosure that his wife has left him, the Un- 
identified Guest beyins his analysis of Edward’s plight..* What 
is bothering Edward, Reilly (the Unidentified Guest) tells him, 
is that his situation involves 


. . » @ loss of personality; 
Or rather, you’ve lost touch with the person 
You thought you were. You no longer feel quite human. 
You’re suddenly reduced to the status of an object— 
A living object, but no longer a person. 
It’s always happening, because one is an object 
As well as a person, 


This dualistic picture of man as a natural object with qualities 
which set him apart from nature is developed more concretely 
in the examples Reilly gives: 


. . » When you’re dressed for a party 
And are going downstairs, with everything about you 
Arranged to support you in the role you have chosen, 
Then sometimes, when you come to the bottom step 
There is one step more than your feet expected 
And you come down with a jolt. Just for a moment 
You have the experience of being an object 
At the mercy of a malevolent staircase. 
Or, take a surgical operation. 
In consultation with the doctor and the surgeon, 
In going to bed in the nursing home, 
In talking to the matron, you are still the subject, 


. 


18 Cf, William Arrowsmith, ‘‘ English Verse Drama: The Cocktail Party,’’ 
The Hudson Review, ut (Autumn, 1950), 411-430; W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., ‘‘ Eliot’s 
Comedy,’’ The Sewanee Review, Lyi (Autumn, 1950), 666-678. 

14 All quotations in this section are from The Cocktail Party (New York, 
1950). What follows in this section is obviously not a complete analysis of the 
play, but an attempt to consider certain of its aspects not yet studied by critics. 
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The centre of reality. But, stretched on the table, 
You are a piece of furniture in a repair shop 
For those who surround you, the ed actors; 
All there is of you is your body. 
And the ‘you’ is withdrawn. 
Apparently, the ‘‘personality’’ or the ‘‘you’’ is the higher quality 
which makes man more than an object. That is why Reilly is so 
concerned to prod Edward into 
.. . finding out 
What you really are. What you really feel. 
What you really are among other people. 
It explains Reilly’s later speech, in which he tells Edward and 
Lavinia, 
I do not trouble myself with the common cheat, 
Or with the insuperably, innocently dull: 
My patients such as you are the self-deceivers . . . 
(The implication is that the ‘‘self-deceivers’’ can be brought to 
recognize their own self-deception.) And it explains what Edward 
really finds so disturbing in his wife’s departure: 


Since I saw her this morning when we had breakfast 
I no longer remember what my wife is like. 


‘And I must get her back, ‘to find out what has happened 
During the five years that we’ve been married. 
I must find out who she is, to find out who I am. 


Edward no longer is sure of his identity. No longer sure of what 
he is, he becomes besieged by doubts and recognizes perhaps for 
the first time that he really is ‘‘lost in the dark.”’’ 
This is the first stage in gaining a truer insight into his con- 
dition. As the Unidentified Guest tells Edward, 
There is certainly no purpose in remaining in the dark 
Except long enough to clear from the mind 
The illusion of having ever been in the light. 
But the danger of Edward’s feeling that he is in the dark, that 
he has no identity or knowledge of himself, is that he may sur- 
render to the ease of just being an object, incapable of action, not 
responsible for his decisions, incapable even of making decisions. 
Often Eliot’s devizes for showing us the unobservant ‘‘self- 
deceivers’’ are in the tradition of the high comedy. He draws 
laughter from the audience by continually having Reilly make 
terse requests for gin and water. But this trick is used function- 
ally since it also reveals how unaware and preoceupied Edward 
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is. Later in the play, after Edward has been somewhat enlightened, 
he is aware enough of his surroundings to be able to notice that 
Reilly takes gin and water. Edward’s offer of the correct drink 
becomes a kind of symbol of his recovery. 

By juxtaposing the scene in which the Unidentified Guest gives 
advice to Edward and the one in which Peter comes to Edward 
for advice, Eliot continues to play on the ‘‘self-deceiver’’ theme. 
Ironically, Peter has come to Edward for guidance in his relation- 
ship with Celia, who is having an affair with Edward. Peter has 
completely failed to appreciate the tensions at the cocktail party 
held earlier in the evening, and thinks that he and his situation 
were central to it: 

This evening I felt I could bear it no longer. 
That awful party! I’m sorry, Edward; 
Of course it was really a very nice party 


For everyone but me. And that wasn’t your fault. 
I don’t suppose you noticed the situation. 


The irony of that last line is particularly comical. Poor Edward 
has lost his wife, and could hardly bear ‘‘that awful party;’’ but 
the preoccupied Peter has missed the point completely, to echo 


the opening line of the play, which tells us something about the 
condition of four of the characters at the beginning of the comedy. 

The dangers incipient in Edward’s loss of personality appear 
toward the end of his seene with Celia. Shocked by Edward’s 
desire to have his wife return, Celia can no longer recognize Ed- 
ward, whose voice 


. . . became another voice—no, not a voice: 
What I heard was only the noise of an insect, 
Dry, endless, meaningless, inhuman— 
You might have made it by seraping your legs together— 
Or however grasshoppers do it. I looked, 
And listened for your heart, your blood; 
And saw only a beetle the size of a man 
With nothing more inside it than what comes out 
When you tread on a beetle. 


This return to the kind of imagery found in ‘‘The Hollow Men’”’ 
and The Waste Land emphasizes what man must be without the 
‘‘wou,’’ the human quality which forms the upper level of the 
dualism in man. Eliot’s recognition that man is more than an 
insect is reflected in the rejection by his soon-to-be-sainted Celia 
of Edward’s whimpering, ‘‘Perhaps that [a beetle] is what I 
am/Tread on me, if you like.’’ Already she is more understand- 
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ing than Edward, and can answer, ‘‘That is not what you are.’’ 
But Edward is no longer certain of his humanity because of his 
confusion about who he is and also because of the insecurity that 
stems from his fear that he is not capable of the human activity 
of loving. 

Edward’s desire to escape responsibility is reflected in his will- 
ingness to accept the suggestion that he is about to suffer a nervous 
breakdown. Yet when he meets Reilly at the beginning of Act I, 
scene 3, and at the beginning of Act II, he attempts to convince 
himself that he is ‘‘free’’ and that he ean change his mind. But 
Reilly tells him, ; 

You will change your mind, but you are not free. 

Your moment of freedom was yesterday. 

You made a decision. You set in motion 

Forces in your life and in the lives of others 

Which cannot be reversed. 
Later Edward unconsciously recognizes this when, after an ap- 
parently futile talk with Lavinia, he mumbles to himself, ‘‘It was 
only yesterday/That damnation took place. And now I must live 
with it/Day by day, hour by hour, forever and ever.’’ Like ail 
men, Edward has only a modified free will. He is limited, as the 


humanists would say, by the fact that he is acting ‘‘in nature,’’ in 
natural surroundings (which inelude other humans as objects) 
that cannot be controlled once a motion is begun. This idea of 
an individual’s actions setting off a chain of events occurs through- 
out the play, becoming most explicit in Lavinia’s remarks about 
the mysterious telegrams ‘‘sent’’ to Julia and Alex: 


I am sure that you could explain the telegram. 

I don’t know why. But it seems to me that yesterday 
I started some machine, that goes on working, 

And I cannot stop it; no, it’s not like a machine— 
Or if it’s a machine, someone else is running it. 

But who? Somebody is always interfering .. . 

I don’t feel free ... and yet I started it. 

Edward’s attempted abdication of his moral responsibility as 
a human being occurs in his interview with Reilly in a scene which 
provides one of the climaxes of the play. Edward has ‘‘ceased 
to believe in my own personality,’’ and consequently places him- 
self in Reilly’s hands because ‘‘I cannot take any further responsi- 
bility.’’ Not at all satisfied with this attitude, Reilly brings Ed- 
ward and Celia together, and helps them to recognize the motives 
behind their actions and to accept the consequences. 
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In the last scene of the play, two important themes are reiterated. 
Reilly relates the dualism—you might even call it the hostility— 
of the ‘‘thing’’ in man and the ‘‘you’’ in man, to man’s resistance 
to death when he explains the martyrdom of Celia: 

I’d say that she suffered all that we should suffer 

In fear and pain and loathing—all these together— 

And reluctance of the body to become a thing. 

I’d say she suffered more, because more conscious 

Than the rest of us. 
Celia is, in fact, a saint because she is able to suffer more keenly 
than others, because of her vivid awareness of her own identity 
which ean be obliterated only by death. The theme of man’s choice 
and responsibility also receives final expression when Julia, pre- 
paring to begin the whole cycle again by starting anew at another 
cocktail party, tells her friends that 

Everyone makes a choice, of one kind or another, 

And then must take the consequences. Celia chose 

A way of which the consequence was crucifixion ; 

Peter Quilpe chose a way that takes him to Boltwell; 


And now the consequences of the Chamberlaynes’ choice 
Is a cocktail party. ... 


Although The Cocktail Party is a Christian play, the particular 
manner in which such important themes as the dualism in man, 
man’s modified free will, and man’s responsibility for his actions, 
are worked out reflects Eliot’s humanism. Humanism, for Eliot, 
may be only ancillary to Christianity, but it nevertheless is a 
powerful influence still very much alive in his writing. 





THE AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF RUSKIN, 1847-1860 


By Francis G. TOWNSEND 
University of Illinois 


The traditional estimate of Ruskin’s early influence in America 
was on display not long ago in the centennial issue of Harper’s 
Magazine, in which Russell Lynes remarked that Ruskin was ‘‘the 
prophet of esthetics whose voice boomed loudest across the Atlantic 
in those days,’’? meaning, of course, in 1850. Some years ago R. H. 
Wilenski challenged the common assumption that John Ruskin 
exerted a strong influence on the art world ir. the eighteen-fifties.? 
Wilenski’s challenge was taken up by a British scholar, J. D. Jump. 
After a careful study of the Spectator, the Athenaeum, and the 
Saturday Review for that decade, 1850-1860, Jump concluded that, 
although Ruskin may not have had much standing either in learned 
art circles or with the ignorant public, he certainly commanded 
the respect and attention of the intelligent reading public.’ If 
Wilenski’s assertions seemed at first glance to fly in the face of 
accepted fact, they did serve to focus attention on a somewhat 
neglected qualification—to wit, that Ruskin met sharp and un- 
ceasing opposition in England. 

The tradition represented by.Mr. Lynes, like the one Wilenski 
questioned, is in danger of crystallizing into a glib half-truth. It 
is true that the phraseology of Ruskin’s American reviewers dur- 
ing the ‘fifties indicates he was at least as influential here as he 
was in England. Moreover, at least one mildly successful art 
journal, The Crayon, was a vociferous supporter of Ruskin and 
carried short contributions from his pen. But on the other hand, 
Americans in the ‘fifties did not by any means accept Ruskin with- 
out reservations; in many respects their estimate of Ruskin was 
similar to the estimate which prevails today. 

The first volume of Modern Painters made its American debut 
in 1847, four years after its initial appearance in England. The 
text reprinted by Wiley and Putnam was the third edition, a re- 


1 Russell Lynes, ‘‘The Age of Taste,’’ Harper’s, ccr (Oc’ ober, 1950), 61. 

2R. H. Wilenski, John Ruskin (London, 1933), pp. 369-383. 

8 J. D. Jump, ‘‘Ruskin’s Reputation in the Eighteen-Fifties: the Evidence 
of the Three Principal Weeklies,’’ PMLA, Lx (1948), 678-685. 
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vised version first published in 1846. The title page did not bear 
Ruskin’s name, because he was still signing his work, ‘‘A Graduate 
of Oxford,’’ in order to conceal his youth and inexperience. On 
July 22, 1847, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle carried a review by a 
young journalist named Walt Whitman, who said of the book, ‘‘It 
is indeed worthy of the reading of every lover of what we must 
call intellectual chivalry, enthusiasm, and a high-toned sincerity, 
disdainful of the flippant tricks and petty arts of small writers.’”* 
Two days later the Literary World pronounced it ‘‘rich, persua- 
sive, and liberal, as well as elevating in its influence,’’ but warned 
that ‘‘it is to be borne in mind that the author is an enthusiast, 
and consequently goes to extremes.’’ On the whole, however, 
“Modern Painters is the most interesting and valuable work on 
art which has appeared for many years.’ 

The Knickerbocker commended the publishers for investing in 
a book on the arts, a hazardous venture rarely profitable in America, 
but likely to prove so in this case, since, it said, ‘‘No work issued 
from the press within the last half century on painting or painters 
has attracted so much attention or afforded so much instruction 
as this.’’ The reviewer speculated on the qualifications of the 
unknown author as follows: ‘‘The author, whose name is not 
known to the public, at least in this country, is evidently a ripe 
scholar...’ The American Review, a Whig journal, was con- 
siderably more accurate in its estimate of the author’s education, 
and with ironic insight pronounced him mad, like his fellow British 
critics, Fuseli and Haydon. He was ‘‘a man of genius, as yet not 
quite settled in his intellect.’’ At first one might suspect that the 
reviewer knew Ruskin’s identity, but not after he links the highly 
Evangelical Ruskin with the Tractarians at the end of the review!” 

Within a matter of months Modern Painters had made its mark 
in America. The Massachusetts Quarterly Review tentatively prom- 
ised ‘‘an extended examination vf this remarkable book. Mean- 
while, a mere passing notice might seem superfluous, as it appears 
to have already made its own way.’ Especially attractive was 


4 The Uncoilected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Emory Holloway 
(New York, 1932), 2 vols., I, 135. 


5 Literary World, 1 (July 24, 1847), 591. 

6 Knickerbocker, xxx (October, 1847), 346. 

7 American Review, vi (August, 1847), 219-220. 

8 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 1 (December, 1847), 129. 
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Ruskin’s careful observation of nature. The modern ‘‘lovers of 
Nature,’’ unlike the old painters, have a catholic appreciation of 
scenery, which extends to the quiet and ordinary as well as to the 
picturesque. The review proceeds: ‘‘This enjoyment is distinct 
in kind from the admiration of remarkable natural objects, and 
their representation by the old painters; it is a veneration and 
love for the total spirit of Nature, and not for selected features.’’?° 

The North American Review was more reserved. Franklin Dex- 
ter conceded that Modern Painters was written by a ‘‘ well-educated 
man, a close and intelligent observer of nature, familiar with the 
best works of art,’’ and that it was written ‘‘with great ability 
of manner, though in a-style somewhat loose and declamatory,’’ 
but lambasted Ruskin soundly for his extravagance in both praise 
and condemnation." Dexter warned against assuming that re- 
semblance to nature was a final standard in art criticism, but re- 
vealed that his own ideas were badly outmoded by insisting that 
the artist should paint a consistently ideal scene, omitting what- 
ever did not contribute to an effect of, as he said, ‘‘beauty and 
moral sentiment,—such a seene as possibly might, but certainly 
never did, exist, but of which nature furnished the inexhaustible 
materials. ’’?? 

Dexter speaks thus of the reception of Modern Painters: ‘‘It 
has already acquired great popularity, having passed through three 
editions in England, and been reprinted here. We happen to know, 
too, that it has excited more attention than it deserves among 
persons interested in the arts.’’ Dexter feared that Modern Painters 
would increase American arrogance. Americans, he felt, were al- 
ready too much addicted to belittling the old and idolizing the 
new. Ruskin’s disparagement of the Old Masters and his exalta- 
tion of contemporary painters would make that American vice 
even more vicious.** 

The reviews of The Seven Lamps of Architecture convey the 
impression that Modern Painters had been widely discussed pro 
and con. ‘‘It [Modern Painters] gave offence to many,’’ accord- 
ing to the Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, but ‘‘that 


® Cf. also the two preceding references. 

10 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 1 (December, 1847), 133. 
11 North American Review, Lxv1 (January, 1848), 110-111. 
12 Ibid., p. 113. 

18 Ibid., p. 112. 
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the author displayed excellent gifts could hardly be denied.’’™* 
After complimenting Wiley on his courage in publishing a book 
on art, the Knickerbocker deplored the slow growth of art in 
America, observing that ‘‘there are many things laid down which 
if appreciated will be condemned, but which will be much more 
likely not to be appreciated at all.’"° The Literary World de- 
voted two pages to The Seven Lamps. Said the reviewer: ‘‘The 
announcement of a new work by the Oxford Graduate was one 
which was heard with great pleasure by the lovers of Art, all of 
whom it may safely be said had made themselves acquainted with 
the author’s previous volumes; and however much they might 
have differed from the opinions therein maintained, had universally 
esteemed him as a bold and original thinker.’”** The Eclectic Maga- 
zine also commented on Ruskin’s originality of thought and ‘‘ poetic 
beauty of expression.’’!” 

Holden’s Dollar Magazine was effusive in its praise. 
There is no lack of architectural writings, but, not to include such as are 
purely theoretical, we regard The Seven Lamps as the highest, most eloquent 
and philosophical that has ever been written. Those who have read the author’s 
first publication, and were charmed with the earnestness, his religious enthusi- 
asm, his love of nature, his extensive knowledge of art, his independence of 
thought, boldness of expression, and eloquent style, need not be informed that 
the work before us is marked by these qualities.18 

Modern Painters had led the Massachusetts Quarterly Review to 
expect more from the author than his new work provided, for with 
“earnest, striking criticism, from a high, even religious point of 
view,’’ it mingled ‘‘nebulous theories, with whims, and sometimes 
even with cant, though of the kind that Carlyle calls ‘sincere 
eant’.’”"*® The eritic found disconcerting contradictions between 
this and Ruskin’s earlier work, and the changes were for the worse. 

The ‘‘Lamp of Beauty’’ might have been expected to shed some light on the 
question somewhat vexed among the readers of the ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ whether 
or not Mr. Ruskin intended to hold up the imitation of Nature as the standard 


of Art.20 For curselves, our opinion was very clear that he had no such thought, 
and we were much surprised to read here (p. 58,) that ‘‘ whatever in architec- 


14 Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, xtvu (September, 1849), 
300. 

15 Knickerbocker, xxxiv (August, 1849), 161. 

16 Literary World, v (July 28, 1849), 65. 

17 Eclectic Magazine, xvit (July, 1849), 431. 

18 Holden’s Dollar Magazine, tv (August, 1849), 499. 

19 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 1 (September, 1849), 514. 

20 Dexter’s allegation to that effect in the North American Review was evi- 
dently at variance with the interpretation of others. 
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ture is fair and beautiful is imitated from natural forms,’’ and (p. 86) ‘‘ forms 
which are not taken from natural objects must be ugly.’’21 

Ruskin’s attack on railroad building did not go unnoticed, for the 
reviewer averred that there was a time for building railroads and 
mills as well as a time for building cathedrals.** 

It is no surprise to find Ruskin’s views on art applauded by the 
religious journals. According to the New Englander his new book 
was timely because it showed that architecture involved, not just 
mathematies and materials, but ‘‘knowledge and obedience of great 
moral principles’’ as well.** The ‘‘Lamp of Memory’’ served as 
the text for a brief homily on the declining influence of home and 
family ties in American life,* this in 1850. The Christian Examiner 
and Religious Miscellany, although not opposed to Ruskin, dis- 
agreed with his preference for Gothic, charging that Gothic is a 
Catholie style. It seems that in a Gothie cathedral ‘‘ Every thing 
was calculated to stimulate emotion and repress thought.’’ There- 
fore the Gothic style is suitable for Catholics but not for Prot- 
estants.”5 

It seems to me that S. G. Brown’s careful comments on The 
Seven Lamps adequately sum up American opinion of Ruskin in 
1850. 

If it sometimes attenuates the thought beyond our power to follow it; if it 
stretches a point to carry out a preconceived notion; if even it occasionally 
substitutes imagination for fact,—to prove which, however, would require an 
observation as accurate and an affection as true as its author everywhere ex- 
hibits, but which certain unaccountable heresies in the ‘‘Modern Painters’’ 
might lead us to anticipate,—all is simply atoned for by the generous and 
noble thoughts, the delicacy, the beauty and truth, so elegantly exhibited and 
enforced, as well as by the glory thrown over the grand art itself by specula- 
tions so subtle, yet so large. Whether its technical distinctions be true or false, 
its nomenclature philosophical or otherwise, matters little, compared with the 
refining and elevating influence it must exercise upon the public taste .. . 
And so far as our own country is concerned, we think it of much importance 
to give a wise direction to the awakening taste.26 

An awareness of Ruskin’s prejudices and eccentricities tempered 
American admiration for his rhythmic rhetoric and careful ob- 
servation, but on one point nearly all the crities agreed: Ruskin 


21 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, (September, 1849), 518. 

22 Tbid., p. 519. 

23 New Englander, vu (August, 1850), 422-423. 

24 Tbid., p. 432. 

25 —— Examiner and Religious Miscellany, xi1x (September, 1850), 
245-246. 

26 North American Review, Lxxu (April, 1851), 302-303. 
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was doing a valuable service for America in creating a public in- 
terest in art. Right or wrong, his theories provided a sorely needed 
stimulant, and as such were to be welcomed. 

Two Americans who met Ruskin in 1850 offer further evidence 
of his fame at this early date. Writing to Ruskin almost a quarter 
of a century later, Charles Eliot Norton recalled their first meet- 
ing: ‘‘It was in May or June (1850) that I saw you for the first 
time, at a party at the Proctors’. We did not know each other, 
but I looked with due awe at you.’’* The American journalist 
William James Stillman had read the first two volumes of Modern 
Painters by 1850, when he met Ruskin at Griffiths’ Gallery in 
London. In his autobiography Stillman describes the meeting thus: 


I was looking at some little early drawings of Turner, when a gentleman 
entered the gallery, and, after a conversation between them, Griffiths came to 
me and asked if I should not like to be presented to the author of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,’’ to which I naturally replied in the affirmative. I could hardly 
believe my eyes, expecting to find in him something of the fire, enthusiasm, 
and dogmatism of his book, and seeing only a gentleman of the most gentle 
type, blonde, refined, and with as little self-assertion or dogmatic tone as was 
possible consistently with the holding of his own opinions; suggesting views 
rather than answering them, and as if he had not himself come to a conclusion 
on the subject of conversation.28 

Americans who met Ruskin personally were frequently surprised 
at the deference of his conversation, as contrasted with the dog- 
matism of his writing. 

In 1851 Wiley published not only The Stones of Venice I but 
also Pre-Raphaelitism and Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds! 
More unpromising material for the American book market than 
the two latter works can hardly be imagined. Pre-Raphaelitism 
is a long essay in defence of what was in 1851 the very latest thing 
in art. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and J. E. Millais 
were unknown in America, even by name, much less by their paint- 
ing. The other work, Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, is 
an essay setting forth Ruskin’s project for uniting all the Prot- 
estant churches in Europe. I am not a theologian, but I make bold 
to say that this essay is one of the silliest theological works in the 
history of England, not even barring attempts to identify the 
Beast in the Apocalypse. 

The publication of these two essays indicates that Ruskin’s name 


27 Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, ed. Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolf Howe 
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had selling power in America. As the Literary World pointed out 
in its review of Pre-Raphaelitism, the publication was due to the 
author’s name rather than to the subject, which was almost un- 
known in America.” As for the Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds, the able art critic had wandered into a field he knew 
little or nothing about. Amusingly enough, the Evangelical Ruskin 
was pronounced a ‘‘Churehman of the Arnold School,’’ and readers 
were warned that the views of the ‘‘ Arnold School’’ were likely 
to end in socialism.*° 

Most significant is the comment of the Iiterary World on The 
Stones of Venice I: ‘‘It is to the credit of our country and our 
artists that Ruskin’s works have been received so cordially, even 
enthusiastically, as they have been; and we doubt if the appreci- 
ation of them be so general in England as on this side of the At- 
lantic.’’** The usual objections to Ruskin were that he was dog- 
matic, and that he lacked comprehensiveness. The latter charge, 
according to the Literary World, was fast being refuted by Rus- 
kin’s maturer works.** The Princeton Review agreed in these words: 
‘Tt is a rare thing indeed, to have as we do in his books the utter- 
ance of an enthusiast who is learned.’’** 

Graham’s Magazine lamented the paucity of purple passages in 
the first volume of The Stones of Venice, but consoled its readers 
by remarking that two of the descriptions, one of Venice and one 
of the sea, were up to expectations.** The Southern Interary Mes- 
senger pronounced Ruskin ‘‘an inoffensive monomaniac, . . . com- 
pletely beside himself upon this theme,’’ and surmised that The 
Stones of Venice would appeal to only a small class of readers.*® 

From the foregoing evicence it seems reasonable to assume that 
Ruskin’s early works, the first two volumes of Modern Painters 
and The Seven Lamps of Architecture, were well received in Amer- 
ica. They stirred up considerable diseussion on art and estheties. 
His views were, in the words of the North American Review, 


29 Literary World, 1x (October 11, 1851), 288. 
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‘‘adopted by some people because they are novel, and rejected 
by others for the same reason.’’** By 1851 his prestige was high 
enough to warrant an American edition of The Stones of Venice I, 
a dry book which sold slowly in England, as well as two minor 
works on subjects which were of little interest to Americans. Per- 
haps the publishers agreed with the North American Review, which 
held that ‘‘Anything from Mr. Ruskin’s pen will well repay 
perusal.’’§7 

Possibly the optimism of the publisher in 1851 proved a costly 
error, because the two concluding volumes of The Stones of Venice 
were not immediately printed in America,** although they contain 
some of Ruskin’s most gorgeous word painting in the chapter ‘‘St. 
‘Mark’s,’’ as well as the chapter entitled ‘‘The Nature of Gothic.’’ 
However, the series of Ruskin reprints was resumed in 1854, with 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

In January, 1855, Ruskin’s friend, W. J. Stillman, and John 
Durand, son of the popular American engraver and landscape 
painter, A. B. Durand, founded The Crayon.*® Of his qualifica- 
tions for editing such a journal, Stillman wrote: 

I had read with enthusiasm ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ and absorbed the views of 
Ruskin in large draughts, and enjoyed large intercourse with European masters, 
and with Americans like William Page, H. K. Brown, 8. W. Rowse, and H. P. 
Gray, all thinkers and artists of distinct eminence. In this school I had ac- 
quired certain views of the nature of art which I burned to disseminate. They 
were crude rather than incorrect, but they were largely responded to by our 

ublic; they were destructive of the old rather than informing of the new, and 


eaned on nature rather than art. The art-loving public was full of Ruskinian 
enthusiasm, and what strength I had shown was in that vein.40 


To be sure, these were not outstanding qualifications for setting 
up shop as an art critic, but, Stillman continued: 


The success of ‘‘The Crayon’’ was immediate, though, from a large journal- 
istic point of view, it was, no doubt, somewhat crude and puerile. It had a 
considerable public, sympathetic with its sentimental vein, readers of Ruskin 
and lovers of pure nature,—a circle the larger, perhaps, for the incomplete 
state of art education in our community.41 


John Durand, Stillman’s partner in this enterprise, returned 
a different verdict on the suecess of The Crayon. According to 
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him, the magazine was a financial failure, a ‘‘Quixotic undertak- 
ing.’’*? Although Durand is not particularly reliable,** his ac- 
count is supported by the fact that within nine months The Crayon 
was forced to announce: ‘‘We must have more subscribers, or we 
shall close with the present year.’’** At the beginning of its second 
year, the magazine was converted from a weekly to a monthly. 

Despite the financial difficulties which it had in common with 
many American magazines of its day, The Crayon boasted, a re- 
markable list of contributors for a journal of limited appeal. 
Through the aid of James Russell Lowell, Stillman gained an in- 
troduction to the famous Saturday Club for the purpose of solicit- 
ing manuscripts.** In its first two years The Crayon published 
items by Lowell, William Cullen Bryant, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Bayard Taylor, Horatio Greenough, William Page, Henry James 
Sr., and Arthur Hugh Clough. In addition, Ruskin contributed 
four letters in response to queries,“© and W. M. Rossetti served 
as the journal’s English correspondent. 

The Crayon reprinted considerable portions of Ruskin’s work 
which did not appear in America in any other form till years later. 
It repaired a grevious omission by publishing long excerpts from 
the last two volumes of The Stones of Venice. From the files of 
Loudon’s Architectural Magazine for 1837, The Crayon exhumed 
the complete text of The Poetry of Architecture, Ruskin’s first 
extended effort, which was not set in book form till 1873 in Amer- 
ica, till 1893 in England.*? Even Ruskin’s Notes on the Academy 
Exhibition were dutifully transeribed, though it is somewhat dif- 
fieult to understand what Americans could appreciate in them, 
since they refer to paintings on display on the other side of the 
Atlantic and not available in America. 

Beginning July 18, 1855, Fhe Crayon serialized Giotto and His 
Works in Padua, which Ruskin had written the preceding year 
to accompany a set of engravings issued by the Arundel Society. 
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Because reproducing the plates in a modest weekly was out of the 
question, the commentaries on specific plates were omitted, but 
the text of the introduction, which is the main part of the book, 
was completely reprinted, with only such minor editorial changes 
as were necessary to eliminate references to illustrations. Ruskin 
made no objection to these copyings and alterations; in fact his 
last letter to the editors, dated October 15, 1855, is the most com- 
plimentary of all. 

Stillman and Durand were by no means ignorant of the opposi- 
tion to Ruskinism in England. They did not hesitate to include 
in their columns unfavorable extracts from The Athenaeum, al- 
though they were careful to disclaim agreement.*® Their fealty 
to their idol, however, was written all over The Crayon. As one 
argumentative correspondent remarked, when readers asked for 
an authority to trust in art matters, the editors were sure to sug- 
gest Ruskin. This correspondent denied, not that Ruskin was the 
foremost authority on art, but that he was the only one worth 
heeding.*® Of Ruskin Durand wrote nearly forty years later that 
**. . . it is certain that he developed more interest in art in the 
United States than all other agencies put together.’’®° 

Thus by 1855, only a dozen years after the appearance of the 
first volume of Modern Painters, the Ruskin tide was approaching 
flood stage in America. James Jackson Jarves, who spent a for- 
tune on the collection of early Italian paintings now owned by 
Yale, was regarded by the North American Review as one who 
was doing for America what Ruskin was doing for England.” In 
the spring of 1857, Harriet Beecher Stowe boasted to her daughters 
that the Ruskin domicile at Denmark Hill was open to her and 
her friends ‘‘day or night.’’*? In the fall of 1859 Lowell tried in 
vain to persuade Ruskin to contribute to the Atlantic Monthly.** 
Emerson was reading Ruskin as early as 1847, and wrote in his 
journal: ‘‘Ruskin, again, and a great school of protestants have 
perceived the natural beauty over the conventional, Pa 
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Thoreau, however, entered a demurrer; after reading Modern 
Painters and The Elements of Drawing, he concluded that Ruskin 
had not surrendered himself to Nature,® in which opinion Thoreau 
probably remains a minority of one. Despite Thoreau, Ruskin was, 
in the words of Mr. Russell Lynes, ‘‘the prophet of aesthetics 
whose voice boomed loudest across the Atlantic in those days.’’ 
This traditional view of Ruskin’s influence holds true. 

But, as the evidence I have brought forward indicates, it holds 
true only with certain definite qualifications. Ruskin may have 
been the prophet who led the people out of the wilderness, but 
even Moses met opposition. The Princeton Review, for example, 
was extremely critical of Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting.” In general, this long article of more than thirty pages 
is a very creditable performance, which frequently anticipates 
modern criticism. On the other hand, it is a good illustration of 
the esthetic conservatism with which Ruskin had joined battle. 

With laudable prescience this reviewer pointed out the distinc- 
tive excellence of Ruskin’s architectural criticism, its ‘‘benevolent 
consideration for the common workmen . . .’’*? He deplored Rus- 
kin’s intemperate language and his preoccupation with minutiae,™ 
all criticisms which are still common. He took issue, however, with 
the theory that ecclesiastical architecture developed from domestic 
architecture, because, he argued: ‘‘The temple, in some form or 
another, preceded even the cave and the hut. Every man by nature 
builds his altar before he builds his house.’’** Ruskin’s theory, 
the reviewer felt, was ‘‘part and parcel’’ of that ‘‘unseriptural 
view of man’’ which sees man as developing from savagery, in- 
stead of coming in the fulness of his perfection from the hand of 
the Creator.” This is, as far as I know, the only time in history 
that the young John Ruskin was aceused of having an irreligious 
vein. 

After this astonishing lapse, the reviewer singled out the most 
dangerous feature of Ruskin’s work. Ruskin’s theories, the re- 
viewer feared, would lead to 


55 Bradford Torrey, The Writings of Henry Dawid Thoreau (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1906), 20 yols., xvi (October 29, 1857), 147. 

56 The Princeton Review, xxvil (July, 1856), 461-493. 

57 Ibid., p. 463. 

58 Ibid., p. 465. 

59 Ibid., p. 470. 

60 Ibid., p. 471. 
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+ +» an art, in fine, which ignobly degrades that which is among the highest 
and most spiritual of man’s natural faculties, his imagination; the power by 
which the true artist is enabled to originate forms which shall invite his fellow- 
men to a recollection of a world of ideality, which is above and beyond this 
world of merchandize and toil.¢1 \ 
Concerning the consequences of a general adoption of Ruskin’s 
architectural theories, the reviewer makes an astonishingly ac- 
eurate prediction. The ‘‘fruitage’’ of Ruskin’s ideas in practice, 
he says, will be ‘‘an art which will . . . fill our streets with sick- 
ening daguerreotypes of blurred and misshapen nature—copies in 
wasted stone and mortar, . . .’’ 

During the rest of the 1850’s American opinion hewed closely 
to the lines already laid down, with one exception. After 1856, 
the year of the third and fourth volumes of Modern Painters, Rus- 
kin was treated with the deference due to a literary figure destined 
for immortality; his faults were censured, not as the blunders of 
an apprentice, but as the acknowledged defects of a classic writer. 
In 1857, Charles Carroll Everett wrote of him: 

There is perhaps no writer to whom America is more indebted than to John 
Ruskin. . . . Works of art are too rare among us to exert a deep influence, 
and we are doubly grateful, therefore, to any one who will open our eyes to 
the beauty of the sky above us, and of the grass which we trample under our 
feet. We know of no English writer who has done so much to create a true 
appreciation of natural beauty, and an enthusiasm for it, as Ruskin. His 
faults in criticism, if he has them, are concerned with works which compara- 
tively few among us have seen, and thus can do little to pervert the taste. The 


reasons for his decisions are, in general, given so honestly, that it seems 
scarcely possible that they should mislead any.®3 


As an example of this honesty, Everett cited the way in which 
Ruskin condemned German philosophy, but was careful to confess 
his ignorance of the whole subject.“ Significantly, Everett was 
ready to overlook, not only Ruskin’s shifting opinions, but even 
his dogmatism. 


It would be strange if a writer occupying such a position as Ruskin does 
should not have faults; if, at once a theorizer and an artist, he did not some- 
times allow his theory to be perverted by his taste, and his taste by his theory; 
if, writing, in the face of much opposition, professedly without system, upon 
subjects intermediate between the realm of philosophy and that of art, he were 
not sometimes dogmatic; if, after ten years’ study in the same direction, he 
had not changed somewhat the stand-point from which he looks upon the 
world.65 


61 Ibid., p. 493. 

62 Idem. 

63 North American Review, uxxxiv (April, 1857), 379-380. 
64 Ihid., p. 380. For the reference see Works v, 424-426. 

65 North American Review, LXxxIv (April, 1857), 380-381. 
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The same feeling that Ruskin had justified his dogmatism by 
establishing his pre-eminence in the art world appears in a notice 
of The Two Paths, a book which many years later captivated 
Emerson. Said the ecritie of the New Englander in a burst of 
enthusiasm: ‘‘We have never been among the ardent admirers 
of Mr. Ruskin; but must confess that we laid down this book with 
the feeling that we have not before done him justice—that what 
we have before considered dogmatism, may be, after all, but a 
just appreciation of himself.’’*? In a review of the same book the 
Christian Examiner heartily concurred with this opinion, contend- 
ing that ‘‘. . . all who have of right any instalment of the prophetic 
work to do in the world, as having to teach a higher idea of duty 
in some respect of labor and life, may reasonably assume some 
thing of the large, authoritative prophet manner.’’®* 

At the end of the decade, 1850-1860, Ruskin turned to social 
criticism, specifically to the assault on laissez-faire economies. Mr. 
Wilenski has attributed Ruskin’s change of subject, at least in 
part, to his failure to capture unquestioned pre-eminence in the 
critical world. This opinion of Wilenski is probably false. In 
America, as in England, Ruskin was the leader in his chosen field, 
at least as far as the book buying public was concerned. He had 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by deserting the ground 
he had fought for and captured, and carrying war into the citadel 
of capitalism, the Manchester School. It had taken him seventeen 
years to establish his position as the most potent of art ecrities; at 
the age of forty he deliberately abandoned that position and began 
anew in an even more hazardous field. The results were what one 
would expect. To Andrew Preston Peabody fell the task of re- 
viewing Ruskin’s first foray into the field of economies for the 
North American Review. Peabody’s review of Ruskin’s book, The 
Political Economy of Art, shows two things clearly: first, the ac- 
knowledged mastery of Ruskin as a writer, and second, the recep- 
tion he could expect if he persisted in his new, anti-capitalistic 
ways. Wrote Peabody: 


If Mr. Ruskin, being profoundly ignorant of the Sanscrit, should write a 
Sanserit grammar, we have no doubt that it would be worth reading. He can- 


66 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 
1939), 6 vols., v1, 239. 


67 New Englander, xvii (August, 1859), 821, 
68 Christian Examiner, Lxvil (November, 1859), 453. 
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not well know less of Sanscrit than he does of the first principles of Political 
Economy. He confesses that he has never read any author in that department, 
*‘except Adam Smith, twenty years ago,’’ and Adam Smith he must have read 
to very little purpose. He would cherish art by establishing at the expense of 
government trial-schools to determine who were embryo artists, and a second 
order of schools for their education, by providing at the public charge employ- 
ment for those who cannot find it otherwise, and by ornamental works under- 
taken by the state for the sole purpose of encouraging genius. He incidentally 
urges the expediency of restoring their old vitality, powers, and privileges to 
the trade-guilds. . . . But while it has not a word about political economy that 
seems to us of any worth, this little volume is eloquent and instructive, . . 
All the political economy there is in it might be expunged, and still there 
would remain a treatise amply worthy of the author and of the cause to which 
he devotes his time and pen.®9 

To sum up the evidence of the American reviewers, Ruskin was 
undoubtedly a very important esthetic force in America in the 
years between 1847 and 1860. Americans admired him for his high 
moral tone, his enthusiasm, his independence and originality of 
thought. On the negative side, they found him dogmatic in his 
opinions and intemperate in his expression, although after 1856 
some felt that he had justified his assumption of the prophetic 
mantle. Similarly, his habit of contradicting himself was observed 
at once, but by 1860 many felt that a writer who had covered so 
much ground and studied so deeply was entitled to change his mind. 

Opposition to Ruskin’s theories usually stemmed from reaction- 
ary opinions. His tendency to insist on a too literal imitation of 
nature was noted and criticised, but not on grounds that we would 
choose to take today. Opponents usually offered the outworn argu- 
ments of a classicism long since grown sterile. Occasionally, as 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, the whole of Ruskinism was 
dismissed as nonsense. Such an attitude can only be regarded as 
puerile. Whatever is said of Ruskin today, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury he was a force which had to be recognized, evaluated, and 
assimilated. 

In general, American reviewers acquitted themselves well in the 
ease of Ruskin, allowing for the handicaps which they labored 
under, and which they were acutely aware of. One great contri- 
bution Ruskin made, and for it his American contemporaries were 
deeply grateful: he awakened a widespread interest in art. 
Whether his thought was right or wrong, he taught others to think. 


69 North American Review, uxxxvi (April, 1858), 589. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF ENGLISH BAWD 
AND COGNATE TERMS 


By RapHaAEL LEVY 
University of Texas 


Any attempt to determine the origin of the English word bawd 
should be quite comprehensive. It must take carefully into ac- 
count the chronology and semantics involved. As in many similar 
cases, the lacunae can be filled and the confusion avoided if a 
parallelism can be established with the vocabulary of French. The 
history of these French words will thus shed light on the evolution 
of bawd and cognate terms. Apparently this investigation has been 
impeded until now by the inadequate treatment accorded them by 
the New English Dictionary. The problem may be presented, there- 
fore, in the form of an abridged reproduction of five articles in 
the N. E. D.: 


Bawp, substantive. Of uncertain origin: the original sense shows no ap- 
proach to that of Old French baud, baude, ‘‘bold, lively, gay, merry’’ (see 
BavpdE), to which it has often been referred: even allowing that ‘‘gay’’ might 
have passed into the sense of ‘‘wanton, licentious, personally unchaste,’’ no 
trace of such sense appears either in Middle English or French; nor is the 
French word found as a substantive. The earliest instance yet found occurs in 
Piers Plowman, 1362, where one MS. reads BAwpstrot. Bawd may not im- 
probably be an abbreviation of that word, which is found in French a century 
earlier. 

BAvuDE, adjective. Obsolete, rare. Adopted from Old French baud ‘‘gay, 
sprightly,’’ adoption of Old Low German bald ‘‘bold, lively.’’ Joyous, gay. 
Ca. 1400. 

Bop, adjective. Com. Teut.: Old English bald (in West Saxon beald) = 
Old Saxon, Old High German bald, Middle High German balt, —des (whence 
modern German bald, adverb, ‘‘quickly’’), Middle Dutch bout, —de, Dutch 
boud . . . No related words appear outside Teutonic. Ante 1000. 

Bawpstrort, obsolete. Identical with Old French baudetrot: Godefroy, s.v., 
quotes ‘‘pronuba, baudetrot’’ from a Latin-French glossary of 13th century. 
This, with the English forms, indicates an earlier Old French baldestrot, 
baudestrot, the first element of which appears to be bald, baud ‘‘bold, for- 
ward, lively, gay’’ (see BAUDE) ; the second suggests the Teutonic strutt, strut. 
(Cant names have been frequent for the class of persons in question). This is 
probably the f-' ‘ord from which bawd was shortened; the form bawstrop 
seems to be the omgin of the word BRoNSTROPS, ‘‘a procuress,’’ which is fre- 
quent in Middleton’s comedies. A BAwb, male or female; a pander, a pro- 
curess. 1362 bawdstrot (variant bawde), Ca. 1450 baustrott, bawdstrott. Ca. 
1475 bawstrop. 1483 baldestrot (variant baldystrot). 

Bronstrops, obsolete. Apparently a further corruption of bawstrop, cor- 
rupt form of Bawpsrrorr. A procuress or bawd. 1617 Middleton, A Fair 
Quarrell. 1661 (William Rowley and John) Webster, A Cure for a Cuckold. 


The last term, bronstrops, may well be a corruption of the variant 
bawstrop. The insertion of the inorganic consonant may have re- 
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sulted from the assimilatory influence of the second syllable, but 
it is also possible that bawstrop underwent a haplologice blend with 
brawn to become bronstrops. The N. E. D. looks upon bawstrop 
as reflecting the original orthography; yet it offers a more recent 
variant with the spelling bald in the first element and with a second 
element which is closer to the proposed etymon strut. For the his- 
tory of baudetrot, reference is made to Godefroy; he defined it 
‘‘entremetteuse’’ in a Dict. latino-gallicum (Bibl. Nat., fonds latin, 
MS. 7692). Assigning the Dictionarium to the 13th century is 
an inaccuracy. The chronological lapsus has led astray the N. E. D. 
in a subsequent effort to justify bawde as a derivative from a 
lengthened form bawdstrot in The Vision concerning Piers Plow- 
man, III, 42. The composition of the Dictionarium was dated 
from the beginning of the 14th century, but now it is advanced 
to the middle of that century.? It was really Dom Carpentier who 
unearthed baudetrot,? as well as baudestrot (which the N. E. D. 
posited by deduction), in another Latin-French dictionary. A 
third form, baudestroyt, has been diseovered by Thurot.* 

The gravamen of the debate is the contention that no trace of 
baud appears in French with the meaning of ‘‘ wanton, licentious, 
’? It is astonishing, therefore, that Bloch has 


personally unchaste. 
taken that meaning for granted, albeit rather ambiguously: 


Baupet, 1534 (Rabelais, comme nom propre). Dérivé de l’ancien francais 
bald, baud ‘‘fier, plein d’ardeur,’’ emprunté du germanique occidental *bald 
‘thardi’’; ef. ancien haut allemand bald et anglais bold, d’ot aussi ancien 

rovengal baut, italien baldo ‘‘hardi.’’ L’emploi au 13¢ siécle du nom propre 

audouin, encore usité au 16¢ siécle, pour désigner 1’Ane, a pu favoriser la 
formation de baudet, mais il semble bien que baudet soit un dérivé plaisant de 
bald, baud, au sens de ‘‘lascif.’’5 


Before proceeding, let us pause in order to recommend deletion 
of the remark in the N. E. D. anent bold: ‘‘No related words ap- 
pear outside Teutonic.’ 

The consensus of opinion is that baud in Old French passed 


1F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise . . ., 1 (Paris, 
1880), 603a. 

2 E. Littré, Hist. lit. France, xx11 (1852), 25; M. Roques, Bibl. Ecole hautes 
études, CCLXIV (1936), xxii. 

8C. du F. Du Cange, Glossariwm Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, v1 (Niort, 
1886), 530b. 

4A. Tobler and E. Lommatzsch, Altfranzdsisches Wérterbuch, 1 (Berlin, 
1925), 886. 

50. Bloch, Dict. étym. de la langue fran. (Paris, 1932), s.v. When Wartburg 
revised the dictionary in 1949, he saw no need to change that article. 
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from the primitive notion of ‘‘bold’’ to ‘‘gay,’’ but a further 
semantic evolution from ‘‘gay’’ to the concept of ‘‘wanton’’ has 
been a moot problem. Bloch had in mind that concept of ‘‘lascif’’ 
applied to a literary text prior to the sixteenth century, because 
at that time both baudet and baudouin denoted the ‘‘ane.’’ In 
the thirteenth century, however, baudouin had been used as a 
euphemism for the ‘‘membre viril.’’ The joke is related in the 
Fabliau du prestre taint 417: 

Li prestre fu et gros et cras, 

Le chief tenoit un poi en bas, 

N’ot vestu chemise ne braie. 


Le cler feu, qui vers son dos raie, 
Li fet son baudoin drecier.® 


There are derivatives of bald expressing the idea of ‘‘wanton’’ 
in modern dialects: baud ‘‘en rut’’ in the Franeo-Provengal patois 
of Savoy; beude ‘‘ femme de moeurs dissolues’’ in the Picard speech 
of Démuin and of Doullens; baude ‘‘prostituée’’ heard in the 
Vallée d’Yéres in Normandy.’ The last term is carried over by 
metonomy to denote ‘‘la maladie vénérienne’’ in the slang used 
by thieves in Paris.* In that sense baude has been traced back to 
1628 in the Jargon de l’argot reformé.® The masculine form can 
be found in the idiom avoir le baut used earlier by Noél du Fail.*° 
In the same Contes d’Eutrapel he used a similar idiom, se rendre 
a& Baudrouillé ‘‘gagner le mal de Naples.’ Philipot equates avoir 


6 A. de Montaiglon and G. Raynaud, Recueil général ct complet des fabliaua, 
vi (Paris, 1890), 22. 
7 W. von Wartburg, Franz. etym. Worterbuch, 1 (Leipzig, 1922), 212. 


8 H. France, Dictionnaire de la langue verte (Paris, 1907), p. 14. 


9L. Sainéan, Les Sources de l’argot ancien, 11 (Paris, 1912), 284. There he 
described baude as an antiphrasis for ‘‘la maladie joyeuse’’ based on the ad- 
jective, but in L’Argot ancien (Paris, 1907), p. 184, he had construed it as a 
noun ‘‘chienne en chaleur’’ corresponding to the masculine baud ‘‘chien- 
cerf.’’ Both explanations will become untenable once baud can be located with 
the meaning of ‘‘lascif’’ in a mediaeval text. 


10 It was misprinted avoir le haut in the editions of 1581 and 1587. Contrari- 
wise, avoir le baut in La Bataille de trente Anglois contre trente Bretons 59 
is a misprint, which is translated ‘‘avoir la puissance’’ by K. Bartsch-L. Wiese, 
Chrestomathie de l’ancien frangais (Leipzig, 1920), p. 263. It is accepted 
hesitatingly by A. Tobler-E, Lommatzsch, Altfranzdsisches Worterbuch, 1 (Ber- 
lin, 1925), 890. The emendation of Andresen, avoir le haut ‘‘avoir le dessus,’’ 
is shown to be accurate by H. R. Brush, Mod. Phil., x (1912), 85. 


11 E. Philipot, Essai sur le style et la langue de Noél du Fail (Paris, 1914), 
p. 87. L. de Lalande [pseudonym of A. Scheler], Glossaire érotique de la 
langue frangaise (Bruxelles, 1861), p. 56 and p. 568, lists baudrier équinozial 
in Noél du Fail and babaude in Tabarin to denote ‘‘la nature de la femme.’’ 
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la baude and avoir le baut with the popular expressions la maladie 
Sainte Baude and le mal Saint Baude, all denoting syphilis. 

It is indeed strange that the correct interpretation escaped La 
Curne de Sainte-Palaye. He misunderstood avoir le baut and 
defined it ‘‘avoir l’éveil’’; yet he did define baud in five texts as 
*‘libertin, dissolu; effronté.’’ Apparently he realized that ‘‘effrontée, 
hardie’’ was the only translation applicable in three instances 
(Roman de la Rose 15362, Chronique de Saint Denis, Nef des Fols 
du monde par Pierre Riviére). The verse, ‘‘Tais toi, dist elle, 
garce! Trop es de parler baude,”’ is extracted from La Desputoison 
de la Sinagogue et de Sainte Eglise 51. The recent editor Pflaum 
thought that Godefroy did not record baude;* nevertheless it can 
be found in his dictionary, on page 562 of volume I, in the sense 
of ‘‘animé d’un vif désir.’’ The remaining example shows both 
the masculine and feminine adjectives as used in Le Miroir de 
mariage 10810: 

Le mal, decepcion et fraude 

Qui se fait par femme trop baude 

Et aussi par l1’omme trop baut, 

Qui vault pis assez que ribaut. 
There the thought is obvious; it is immaterial whether one repeats 
the given translation, ‘‘libertin, dissolu’’ or whether one prefers 
to say ‘‘lascif, débauché’’ as Gaston Raynaud proposes.™* 

That fourteenth-century illustration may shed light on the prove- 
nance of French baudet. Inasmuch as the N. E. D., however, pur- 
ports to explain bawde as a variant for bawdstrot in 1362, it may 
be worthwhile to consider glosses other than those in Latin and 
French. Now there are several French glossaries of the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries composed originally in Hebrew charac- 
ters; so I shall transcribe certain terms in those glossaries, to which 
reference can be made conveniently by the appropriate sigla.?® 

The editors of the printed glossary, which bears the siglum A, 
did not understand tie feminine form bade in verse Isaiah XX XV 
9. They felt obliged to read it as ribade, which they interpreted 
curiously as ‘‘brigande.’’** They may have been misled by finding 


12 Dictionnaire historique de l’ancien langage francois, 1 (Niort, 1876), 434. 

13 Archiwum Romanicum, xvitl (1934), 335. 

14 Oewvres complétes de Eustache Deschamps, 1x (Paris, 1894), 348. 

15 These sigla are explained in The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Liter- 
atures and Languages, extra volume v (1932), 10-27. 

16M. Lambert-L. Brandin, Glossaire hébreu-frangais du treiziéme siécle 
(Paris, 1905), p. 279. 
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ribat ‘‘ribaud’’ in Psalms XVII 4. It so happens that ribat recurs 
in F at the same verse,” also in C 74r, in L 111r, and in G under 
the Hebrew lemma nbl.* Or else the editors of A may have had 
in mind the common word ribaut. It was wide-spread in many 
forms, e.g., Le Roman de la Rose alone contains the nouns ribaut, 
ribaude, ribaudel, ribaudie, ribauderie.*° Godefroy, VII pages 181- 
183, offers examples of the compounds ribaudelle ‘‘paillarde,’’ 
ribauderesse ‘‘ribaude,’’ ribaudise ‘‘débauche,’’ ribaudaille ‘‘troupe 
de ribauds,’’ ribaudement ‘‘A la maniére d’un ribaud,’’ ribauder 
‘‘paillarder.’’ The ultimate source of ribaut is given as hriban 
“*étre en chaleur, coire, (proprement) frotter’’ in Old High Ger- 
man. That verb evolved phonetically in Old French as riber ‘‘se 
livrer 4 la débauche,’’ whereas ribauder must have been drawn 
from ribaut.?° 

The semantic affinity, which was not attested for English bawd 
by the N. E. D., is furnished by Judaeo-French bade. This tran- 
scription should be preserved intact. It is vouchsafed by the read- 
ing of bade in C 141v, of balde in D 108v, and of balde in F 104v 
for the same verse of the Bible.** The gloss expresses precisely 
the meaning needed to fill the lacuna in the English word-study : 
‘*débauchée, qui se conduit mal.’’ The issue of chronology is like- 
wise settled, because the four glossaries A, C, D, F were composed 
in the thirteenth century. 

This final stage in the semantie development is attested subse- 
quently, as already indicated, either as an adjective or as a noun 
in French literature and dialectology. Verbal forms both transitive 
and intransitive, as used in normal texts of the Middle Ages, re- 
flect either the first stage or the second stage. To support the last 


aT A. Aron, Rom, Forsch., xxm (1908), 873, garbled it as réwolt. 
18 This gloss ribat yielded the participles aribadéz ‘‘débauchés’’ in A, 
ribaldés in F 54v, and riiedoyane in d 62v at the verse 1 Samuel xxv 10. 

19 E, Langlois, Le Roman de la Rose, v (Paris, 1924), p. 293. 

20C. H. Livingston, Le Jongleur Gautier Le Leu (Cambridge, 1951), p. 332, 
comments accurately on the facetious use of baudowin in the Fabliau du prestre 
taint, but on the preceding page he accepts Madame Nicod’s reading, ‘‘1’uns 
en ribaut,’’ because it was accepted by L. Spitzer, Language, x1x (1943), 159. 
This word had been read as ribant, the present participle of riber, by A. Lang 
fors, Recueil général des jeux-partis, 11 (Paris, 1926), 45. 

21 About the year 1300, an attentive reader of F inserted the marginal 
scholium vurevol in Hebrew characters; it corresponds to modern German 
vorevel ‘*bold,’’ as can be ascertained in G. F. Benecke-W. Miiller, Mittelhoch- 
deutsches Woérterbuch, 11 (Leipzig, 1854), 400a. The intermediary link in this 
word-family ‘‘allégresse,’’ has been given to the gloss baldaire in V by L. 
Brandin, Romania, xxx (1901), 132. 
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stage, it will be necessary once more to resort to Judaeo-French 
for verbs. 

Godefroy quotes extracts containing abaudir, rabaudir, or em- 
bealder, embaudir in a few texts and esbaudir in many texts.” 
The thought which they convey is either ‘‘étre ardent, étre im- 
pétueux, donner du courage, remettre en train’’ or else ‘‘se divertir, 
se livrer a la joie, réjouir.’’ In a few instances, two verbal forms 
were fused together. Godefroy condones the seribe’s writing abaudir 
in verse 4227 of the poems by Robert de Blois as ‘‘une forme 
dialectale, conforme aux habitudes de ce texte, pour esbaudir.’’ 
The spelling esbaudir, recorded by Tobler-Lommatzsch, III 799, 
is taken from the manuscript of the cathedral of Durham for the 
Chronique de Jordan Fantosme 1585, but the reading in the manu- 
script of the cathedral of Lineoln is abaudir. Godefroy cites 
rabaudir and rabaudissement ‘‘le fait d’animer, le fait de ragail- 
lardir’’ in verses 8065 and 8142 of Jean Priorat’s rhymed para- 
phrase of Li Abrejance de l’ordre de chevalerie. The editor, how- 
ever, treated them as mere variants of resbaudir and resbaudisse- 
ment.?* Every one of those orthographical emendations is accept- 
able.** 


In Judaeo-French, two of the prefixes are repeated and a new 
usage is introduced. The gloss for verse I Samuel XXV 10 in C 
10r, D 55v, and E 105r is abadir ‘‘se débaucher,’’ while the transi- 
tive verb enbadir in B 93r, Proverbs XXX 32, takes on a shade 


9? 


of meaning slightly different, ‘‘déshonorer.’’ There is no need to 
stress the point that ebadir, enbadir corresponds to the gloss bade 
in A and C more closely than it does to the older spelling balde in 
D and F.** 


In order to complete a survey of the semantic evolution of this 


22 Vol. 1, 18¢c; vol. m1, 24b, 28a, 340a; vol. v1, 529c. 

283 U. Robert, Soc. anc. textes fran., (Paris, 1897). 

24(m the other hand, Sainéan, L’Argot ancien, p. 20 and p. 25, had to re- 
strain Halbert from seeing double in the case of baude ‘‘mal vénérien’’ and 
bonde ‘‘mal de Naples.’’ Le Jargon de l’argot reformé of 1628 justifies not 
only baude but also the unrelated verb embander ‘‘prendre de force, (propre- 
ment) entourer de bandes.’’ France, Dict. de la langue verte, p. 101, despite 
the fact that he cited correctly Nicolas Racot de Grundval’s use of embander, 
went cff on a tangent to imagine embauder as a corrupt ferm of emblauder 
based on Old French embler. 

25D. 8. Blondheim, The John Hopkins Studies Rom. Lit. Lang., extra volume 
x1 (1937), 123, has compared this disappearance of the liquid consonant to the 
one in the gloss of Raschi, bademonie, a variant of baldemonie ‘‘méum, ciste, 
fenouil des Alpes. ’’ 
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word-family, it was really necessary to winnow out the chaff from 
the wheat. Leaving aside the treatment of ribald and the second 
element of bawdstrot in the N. E. D., I am reluctant to accept 
certain details in our point of departure. I submit that certain 
data of the five articles in question should be recast. The obsolete 
adjective baude ‘‘gay’’ is admittedly a reproduction of Old French 
baud, baude. It is evident that the original sense of baud, baude 
shows no approach to that of the English noun bawd. It is not 
contrary to fact, however, to work out a cycle whereby the idea 
of ‘‘bold, forward’’ develops semantically into the concept of ‘‘ gay, 
lively, merry’’ and finally passes into the sense of ‘‘wanton, licen- 
tious, personally unchaste.’’ Even if one contends that no trace 
of the last sense appears in Middle English, one can no longer 
assume its complete absence in French; evidence is here presented 
from seattered French sources which bear witness to the applica- 
tion of baude to a licentious person. Nor may one argue that no 
words related to the original term, bold, appear outside the Teu- 
tonie family; as a matter of fact, the origin of bawd is not uncer- 
tain, because it is identical with that of bold. It is apparent that 
the frequently used bronstrops in Thomas Middleton’s comedies 
is a corruption of bawstrop, but bawstrop is to be construed as a 
variant rather than as the original form of bawdstrot. Inattention 
to chronology has led the N. E. D. to remark that bawde is prob- 
ably an abbreviation of bawdstrot in the same text of William 
Langland. I consider it more tenable to treat bawdstrot as a sub- 
sequent derivative of bawde and to defend the same sequence anent 
their counterparts in French. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
JOHN OLDHAM, THE WITS, AND A SATYR AGAINST VERTUE 


According to tradition, the poetry of John Oldham came to the 
attention of the Wits of the Restoration Court sometime during 
1676-1678, while Oldham held the position of usher at Croydon 
School; there he was supposedly visited by a group of the Wits, 
including Rochester, Dorset, and Sedley, who subsequently adopted 
him as a protégé. There has, however, been a notable scarcity of 
evidence as to exactly when and how Oldham became known to 
the Wits, the only source of information being an account in his 
Works of 1722' which relates that while Oldham was at Croydon, 
he received a Visit from the Earl of Rochester, the Earl of Dorset, Sir Charles 
Sedley, and other Persons of Distinction, merely upon the Reputation of some 
of his Verses, which they had seen in Manuscript. His Superior, or Head- 
Master was not a little surprized at such a Visit, and would have taken the 
Honour of it to Himself, but was soon convinced that he had neither Wit or 
Learning enough to make a Party in such Company. We have been told that 
this Adventure was of some Length, and brought him to the Acquaintance of 
some other Persons of Note. 

This account is later repeated without substantial change by Cib- 
ber,? and with considerable elaboration by Edward Thompson;* 
it may contain elements of truth, but its late date and its anecdotal 
character leave it open to suspicion. Anthony Wood nevertheless 
records that while at Croydon Oldham was befriended by Rochester.* 

In the absence of more satisfactory information, attention may 
be called to a brief narrative, headed 1677, which is prefixed to 
a hitherto unnoted manuscript copy of Oldham’s A Satyr against 
Vertue. The manuscript is in the collection of Professor James 
M. Osborn of Yale University, who has kindly allowed me to make 
use of the material it contains.® 


READER: 
For thy better understanding the reason off the composing this ensuing 


1 The Works of Mr. John Oldham (London, 1722), 1, v-vi. 

2 Theophilus Cibber, The Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland 
(London, 1753), m1, 338. 

8 The Compositions in Prose and Verse of Mr. John Oldham (London, 1770), 
I, 1l-i". . 

4 Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1820), Iv, 120. 

5 Professor Osborn has catalogued the manuscript as Chest II, Number 14. 
The narrative begins on p. 985 and is followed by the poem under the title 
** Aude aliquid brevibus gyaris aut carcere dignum/ sivis esse Aliquis—Juven: 
sat:/ Supposed to be spoken by a court/ Hector/ PINDARICQUE.’’ 
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poem, take notice itt was made (as the story is related to mee) by a country 
parson, who had his education in oxford, in no better quality than a serviteur 
Where he had lived many years, ’till he was preferd to the small living he 
hath now att present; and being allways addicted to poetry, and a great ad- 
mirer off Mr Cowley; he endeavourd to write a pindaricque poem in the praise 
off virtue and Religion; which when itt was done, he phancied itt so tollerably 
passable, as he ’venturd to shew itt, to st Nicholas carey, his patron, who 
was so exceedingly taken with itt, that he communicated itt to the Duke off 
Bucks: and severall off the witts att court, who all admired itt, but could not 
believe a man, off so mean an education all his life, poor one who had never 
seen any thing off the world, nay, not so much as London, his owne countreys 
Metropolis, could be Master of so much witt and Reason, and that he did really 
make itt whereupon, st Nicholas, being some what displeased, saide if you doe 
not thinke he made itt, the best way to trye, is to give him a Thesis, to which 
they all agreed, and gave him this; Aude aliquid, et caet: which was as much 
in the dispraise off virtue on the other side: But the parson, to vindicate his 
reputation, and oblige st Nicholas, having sufficiently in the other poem de- 
elared his principles, and that this was onely a Tryall off skill, and to shew 
he was the Author of the other, made this following poem upon the preceeding 
subject, wch was so much extolld and comended, that they had nothing to say 
for them selves, but onely that he was the greatest witt and best poett of the 
Age. 


Although this story nowhere mentions Oldham by name, there 
ean be no doubt that it refers to him. Oldham was in fact be- 
friended by Sir Nicholas Carew of Beddington, who acted as a 
patron of sorts while Oldham was at Croydon. Oldham’s place of 
education is given correctly: he was a student at St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, from 1670 to 1674. That Oldham was ‘‘a great ad- 
mirer off M™ Cowley’’ is indicated by his numerous poems in pin- 
daric form and by scattered references to Cowley in his works. 
Also, the person described in the narrative is stated to have written 
A Satyr against Vertue, which is certainly Oldham’s composition.* 
The story erroneously characterizes Oldham as a country parson, 
but this is a confusion which could easily have arisen; in Oldham’s 
day, school-teachers and clergymen had much the same educational 
background, and in numerous instances the two professions were 
united in the same person. At least one other transcriber of Old- 
ham’s verses made the same mistake.’ 

This new information raises several questions. Serious doubts 
may be felt about the assertion that Oldham composed A Satyr 
against Vertue as a trial of skill in order to demonstrate to the 
Wits that he was the author of an earlier work; aceording to Old- 


6 Harold F. Brooks, ‘‘A Bibliography of John Oldham,’’ Ozford Biblio- 
graphical Society Proceedings and Papers, vy (1940), 1-38. My biographical 
and bibliographical information is taken from this source unless otherwise 
indicated. 


1 Ibid., p. 17. 
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ham’s poetical notebook,* A Satyr against Vertue was written in 
July, 1676, before the Wits are likely to have had any inkling of 
his existence. Furthermore, where is the ‘‘pindarieque peem in 
the praise off virtue and Religion’’ which supposedly preceded 
A Satyr against Vertue as the first of Oldham’s verses to be cir- 
culated at Court? Oldham’s surviving works reveal no poem which 
could obviously be so identified. His ‘‘Counterpart to the Satyr 
against Vertue’’ and ‘‘Paraphrase upon the Hymn of St. Ambrose’’ 
answer the requirements as to theme and verse form, but the ‘‘ Para- 
phrase’’ was not written until February, 1680/1,° and the open- 
ing lines of the ‘‘Counterpart’’ suggest that it was composed after 
A Satyr against Vertue had undergone extensive circulation and 
misinterpretation. A better possibility from the chronological 
point of view is Oldham’s panegyrice on the marriage of William 
and Mary, which has a different theme but the right verse form, 
and which may have been the first production by which Oldham 
attempted to gain recognition at Court. This poem was written, 
sent to Court, and licenced for publication in early November, 
1677—a date which agrees very well with that given for the narra- 
tive. According to Oldham’s own statement, however, this work 
was conveyed to Princess Mary by one of her female attendants 
rather than being introduced at Court by Sir Nicholas Carew, and 
far from attracting the attention of Buckingham and the other 
Wits, it was declared by Oldham to have been labor lost.’® 

Such puzzling points as these suggest that the story may have 
undergone considerable embellishment in transmission. Some teller 
of the tale may have attempted to construct a more appealing 
anecdote by inventing the trial of skill and possibly transforming 
another piece into the ‘‘pindarieque poem in the praise off virtue 
and Religion.’’ The anecdotist’s touch can perhaps be discerned 
in the amusingly exaggerated description of Oldham as ‘‘a man, 
off so mean an education all his life, poor one who had never seen 
any thing off the world, nay, not so much as London, his owne 
countreys Metropolis.’’ 

Despite its doubtful aspects, the story possibly contains a core 
of truth which will help to explain how Oldham and his remark- 
able poem, A Satyr against Vertue, became known in Court circles. 


8 Bodl. MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 3. 
® Bodl. MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 45. 
10 Brooks, ‘‘ Bibliography,’’ pp. 6, 17-18. 
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The story can be dated very early: to judge from the rest of the 
manuscript, it was written down not more than two or three years 
after the events it purports to relate. Moreover, the details of 
Oldham’s background and circumstances are given more or less 
correctly. Even the fact that the author of the story was ignorant 
of Oldham’s name supports the ease: it is unlikely that he would 
have had sufficient knowledge of Oldham’s career to invent false- 
hoods which could not be readily detected. 

One may be disposed to speculate as to what the story does show 
about Oldham’s eareer. Waiving the question of the poem on 
virtue and religion, the story clearly connects Oldham’s rise to 
fame with A Satyr against Vertue—which is what one would ex- 
pect, in view of its notoriety and wide circulation. A Satyr against 
Vertue would surely have brought Oldham to the notice of Roches- 
ter and the other Wits, and of all his works, it would most plaus- 
ibly have inspired their visit to Croydon, if the visit actually oc- 
curred. These twin events are not likely to have taken place be- 
fore November 1677, for the ill success of the poem on William 
and Mary argues that Oldham was then unknown; nor are they 
likely to have occurred much more than a year later, for Oldham 
left Croydon in February, 1678/9, and A Satyr against Vertue 
was printed without Oldham’s permission early in 1679, indicat- 
ing that it was already in cireulation.“ In all probability, there- 
fore, Oldham’s acquaintance with the Wits began during 1678, 
and since the story is dated 1677, his introduction to them may 
well have taken place early in the year, possibly in the spring of 
1677/8. 

A final evaluation of the information contained in the story 
must, however, await a more complete investigation of Oldham’s 
career. 

Yale University Davin M. VieTH 


JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD ONCE MORE 





Dr. Johnson’s famous rebuke to the Earl of Chesterfield has 
been discussed once more in a recent interesting article by Sidney 
L. Gulick, Jr... Outlining the facts of the ease, Mr. Gulick remarks 


11 Ibid., pp. 6, 18. 





1‘ Johnson, Chesterfield, and Boswell,’’ The Age of Johnson: Essays Pre- 
sented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven, 1949), pp. 329-340. 
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that Johnson’s letter to the earl rejecting his patronage for the 
Dictionary fails to explain the cause of the quarrel; furthermore, 
as one studies the evidence ‘‘one feels less and less certain as to 
what exactly did happen or how the earl did offend the lexicog- 
rapher, beyond failing to send other gifts to follow the first, of 
ten pounds.’’* Among the several possible exnlanations of John- 
son’s anger there is one which Mr. Gulick ignores—Chesterfield’s 
offending the scholar’s ‘‘prevailing vanity.’’ 

Both Chesterfield and Johnson (and of course other writers) 
had commented on the failure of men to know themselves, their 
failure to discover their own talents and their own limitations. 
**Tt is surely for no other reason,’’ wrote Johnson in The Rambler 
Number 24 (June 9, 1750), 
that we see such numbers resolutely struggling against nature, and contending 
for that which they never can attain, endeavouring to unite contradictions, and 
determined to excel in characters inconsistent with each other; that stock- 
jobbers affect dress, gaiety, and elegance, and mathematicians labour to be 


wits; that the soldier teases his acquaintance with questions in theology, and 
the academic hopes to divert the ladies by a recital of his gallantries.% 


Johnson insists that learned men are especially prone to this kind 
of error, and he appends a Character of Euphues, a man of great 


parts and extensive knowledge but of a ‘‘clouded aspect and un- 
gracious form’’ who foolishly tries to look and act like a beau. 

The same frailty, in this case illustrated by Cardinal Richelieu’s 
determination to pass as a poet, is discussed in one of Chester- 
field’s letters to his son (written three years earlier than Johnson’s 
Rambler paper).* The subject is here introduced in order to give 
a lesson in the art of manipulating people. 
Men have various objects in which they may excel, or at least would be thought 
to excel; and though they love to hear justice done to them, where they know 
that they excel, yet they are most and best flattered upon those points where 
they wish to excel, and yet are doubtful whether they do or not. . . . You will 
easily discover every man’s prevailing vanity by observing his favourite topic 
of conversation; for every man talks most of what he has most a mind to be 
thought to excel in. Touch him but there, and you touch him to the quick. 

It would be a bold man who attempted at this date to say what 
Samuel Johnson talked most about. But everyone in his day recog- 
nized Johnson as a man of learning, and everyone now who reads 


2** Johnson, Chesterfield, and Boswell,’’ p. 329. 
8 The British Essayists, ed, Robert Lynam (London, 1827), xm, 106. 


4 The letter, dated Oct. 16, O.S. 1747, can be found in The Letters of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope 4th Earl of Chesterfield, ed. Bonamy Dobrée (London, 1932), 
I, 1035-1039. 
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Boswell’s Life or Mrs. Thrale’s Anecdotes sees also that Johnson 
was a bear in manners, a person of ‘‘clouded aspect and ungracious 
form’’ on many an occasion. Both characteristics of the man are 
too well known to need documenting here. Yet in Johnson’s later 
years we know that he loved to regard himself as an accomplished 
and acceptable member of the best society; neither John Wilkes 
nor George the Third, he imagined, would be too much for his 
social style. Boswell in his Tour to the Hebrides reports that after 
one social occasion he complimented Johnson on being ‘‘quite a 
fine gentleman, when with the duchess,’’ to which remark Johnson 
replied, with visible satisfaction, ‘‘Sir, I look upon myself as a 
very polite man.’’> No praise ‘‘was more weleome to Dr. Johnson 
than that which said he had the notions or manners of a gentle- 
man’’*—a facet mentioned by Mrs. Thrale only, of course, because 
most people had a different opinion of his manners. She tells us, 
too, of Johnson’s saying, ‘‘quite seriously’’ and to the ‘‘amaze- 
ment of his hearers,’’ ‘‘you may observe that I am well-bred to 
a degree of needless serupulosity’’; only Dr. Barnard, he lamented, 
‘*did justice to my good breeding.’ 

These remarks are from a period many years later than John- 
son’s essay of 1750 or his letter to Chesterfield of 1755, and he 
may have forgotten Euphues and whatever person it was who 
served as a model for the suspiciously Johnsonian figure. He told 
Mr. Thrale that it was not until after he was thirty (ie., after 

, considering the matter as 
hopeless’’ previously.’ It seems not unlikely that by 1755 Johnson 
had reached the stage, mentioned by Chesterfield, in which men 
‘love to hear justice done to them, where they know that they 
excel, yet they are most and best flattered upon those points where 
they wish to exeel, and yet are doubtful whether they do or not.’’ 

In the light of these considerations, Chesterfield’s two essays 
in The World (Numbers 100 and 101, Nov. 28 and Dee. 5, 1754) 
advertising Johnson’s forthcoming Dictionary do not seem eal- 
culated to make him happy. Chesterfield’s attempt to give bright- 
ness to his serious praise of a serious and ponderous publication 


5 Boswell’s Life of Johnson Together with Boswell’s . . . Tour to the Heb- 
rides, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell, v (Oxford, 1950), 363. 

6 Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson . . . By Hesther Lynch Piozzi, ed. 
8. C. Roberts (Cambridge, 1925), p. 102. 

7 Anecdoi 8, p. 26. 

8 Boswell’s Life, m1 (1934), 54n. 
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by inserting prolonged raillery aimed at the language of ladies 
might well irk a hard-working lexicographer. But the real blunder 
was the opening sentence in the second essay: ‘‘ When I intimated 
in my last paper some distruct of Mr. Johnson’s complaisance to 
the fairer part of his readers, it was because I had a greater opinion 
of his impartiality and severity as a judge, than of his gallantry 
as a fine gentleman.’”® The earl in 1754 probably had no intimation 
that Dodsley’s scholar and the creator of Euphues suffered from 
the ‘‘prevailing weakness’’ of wishing to seem well bred and a 
fine gentleman; he therefore did not apply his own rule for such 
a ease. Before the essays appeared Johnson undoubtedly had be- 
come irked by the earl’s ‘‘continued neglect’’ (in Boswell’s phrase ) 
of his labors since the initial encouragement of 1747. But the slur 
upon his manners may well have turned resentment into rage and 
provoked the famous letter, the elegance and stateliness and un- 
usual French gilding of which were all intended to belie Johnson’s 
bitter reference to himself as an ‘‘uncourtly scholar.’’ Whatever 
else there was in the affair, the first sentence of Chesterfield’s essay 
would rankle, and the fact that it appeared in one of the two papers 
that it was to Johnson’s financial advantage that all the world 


should read would only make Chesterfield’s error the more painful. 


? 


Johnson, whose pride in this episode was ‘‘defensive’’ as he later 
insisted to Boswell,’ was obliged to reply and precisely in the 
way he did. But as years passed and he grew more certain of him- 
self as a fine gentleman, the sting in the earl’s remark would 
diminish. Johnson, as Mr. Gulick points out, appears eventually 
to have lost any rancor toward the noble lord.” 

Duke University BENJAMIN BOYCE 


® The British Essayists, xvi, 423. 

10 Boswell’s Life, 1 (1934), 265. 

11Tt may be worth recalling that Richard Savage, a friend of Johnson’s in 
the early years before he ‘‘sought to please’’ in society, had an extensive 
knowledge of patrons and patronage. He pointed out to one patron (Lord 
Tyreonnel, with whom he later quarreled bitterly) and no doubt to Samuel 
Johnson also that ‘‘dependence on the Great, in former times, generally 
terminated in disappointment’’ (Gedicatory epistle to The Wanderer [1729}]). 
The bounty of most patrons, he implied, was ungenerous, and it too often 
came late and in a manner ‘‘that half cancelled the obligation.’’ ‘‘It was, 
perhaps, with-held through an indolent or wilful neglect, ’till those, who 
lingered in the want of it, grew almost past the sense of comfort.’’ This last 
sentence of Savage’s could be imagined to have constituted the groundwork 
for Johnson’s more rhetorical one in the letter to his momentary patron: 
‘*The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been 
early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and can- 
not enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it.’’ 
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